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I—ON RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS.* 


I HAVE been requested to address you on the subject of 
Religious Endowments. The very request denotes that there 
is much variety of opinion abroad concerning the expediency 
or lawfulness of such establishments. In many controver- 
sies among good and wise men, to state a question rightly, 
it has been said, is to answer it. In such case, the parties 
are not really at variance, but they mean different things 
while they use the same words. Here then, in order to 
clear matters up, it is well to go back to the beginning, and 
consider how Religious Endowments first arise, and what is 
their original character. 

As man is material as well as spiritual, he cannot do any- 
thing but at a material expense. Seldom can one deliver 
an address without some one incurring expense, such as 
hiring a room or travelling. However different may be the 
current notion of religious observances,—whether they are 
to consist in solemn processions, or scenic actings and other 
mysteries ; or in festive sacrifice, or in burning incense, or 
in offering of “the host,” or in preaching and public litany, 
—in every case it is evident to all that the priest, prophet 
or teacher, needs material funds ; and the instinct of all who 
venerate the religion impels them to supply the need accor- 
ding to their ability. From the earliest times, to provide 
for the permanence of religious worship, by building and 
endowing temples, was esteemed a pious act. Indeed, it 
seems not merely an innocent, but a laudable impulse ; and 


* Read to the members of the Reform Club, Manchester, 12th October, 1874 
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one might at first wonder what any one could find to dis- 
approve. Of course the question is not whether that is the 
very best way of applying public or private money, but 
simply whether it is legitimate. 

In the early part of the middle ages, many a baron* by 
robbery and violence attained a riotous prosperity, and in 
the prospect of death remembered his crimes uncomfortably. 
The clergy attending him in his last sickness were diligent 
in exhorting him to make his peace with God. How was 
that to be done?) A common suggestion was, by enriching 
the Church. But what could he give? His castle was his 
to live in, but not his after his death. The customary dues, 
paid him by tenants on his estate, were his remuneration 
for political service, and would be paid in turn to his suc- 
cessor for like service ; he had no power to alienate them. 
The cattle on his manor were his to give away, no doubt ; 
so were his arms and ornaments, and other moveables ; but 
his son or family would not be pleased by his giving these 
away, nor did the Church much covet them. The darling 
notion of ecclesiastics was to extend over all Christendom 
the Church’s right to a tithe from all crops and cattle or 
fowl, according to the theory of the Levitical law. One 
baron after another (historians tell us) bestowed on the 
Church, generally from the bed of death, this right to tithe 
as a religious endowment. This was a delightful gift for 
the Church to receive, and most convenient for a baron to 
give, inasmuch as he gave what was not his own, at no 
expense to himself. If he had tried to seize a tithe of every 
harvest or of sheep and geese as his own, in addition to his 
customary payments, he would have been resisted by force. 
The growing crops were not his, nor the new births in the 
cattle, but belonged to the tenant. The baron had no right 
over a single sheaf beyond his customary dues ; and over 
these, as already said, he had no power after his death. 
Hence in granting tithe to the Church, he generously gave 
away the cultivator’s property, and bought ecclesiastical 
favour, which was then identified with divine approval and 
heavenly bliss, by a remarkably cheap process. 

I do not positively assert, certainly I cannot prove,* that 


This paragraph and the next have been criticised as though my view were 
confined to England, and as though I were basing my general argument on this 
alleged origin of tithe. But I am here arguing only er concesso 
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all tithe thus arose ; but it is prevalently asserted by those 
who contend that the tithes are a private possession of the 
Church, not a portion of the national property. When we 
ask, Do they avow that tithe did not originate in the gift of 
the State? they reply, “Certainly it did not; the State found 
it existing, and acknowledged it to be legitimate ; but its 
origin was not from State gift, but by gift of the separate 
barons, one after another ; therefore it is private and sacred, 
like the funds of a hospital.” I believe that historians can- 
not find that tithe originated in England from the gift of 
any King or Parliament ; this gives plausibility to the belief 
that ecclesiastics wormed it out of the barons (thanes or 
chieftains) as above said. 

Now this form of Religious Endowment is objectionable, 
not because endowments, as such, are wrong, but because 
the baron gave away what was not his to give. The baronial 
Parliaments were not tender over the rights of cultivators, 
and were utterly ignorant of political economy: of course 
they were not aware that a tithe is a severe fine on diligent 
cultivation. But all this controversy is now set aside. For 
nearly forty years tithe has been changed into a rent-charge, 
rising and falling with the price of wheat. The State intro- 
duced the change; it was in the power of the State to 
decline any longer enforcing tithe, if it discerned that this 
mischievous enactment was originally a usurpation. But it 
had been observed, that on tithe-free lands landlords had 
screwed up rent so as to deprive the tenants largely of the 
advantage. For this and other reasons, Parliament treated 
tithes as a part of rent. 

Founding of Colleges is another form of endowment 
which was strictly religious in the sentiment of the founder. 
Both in Catholic times and after the Reformation, pious 
founders habitually regarded Virtue, Good Learning and Reli- 
gion, as intimately united, and pronounced them to be the 
aim of their Colleges. These collegiate foundations began 
in the thirteenth century, when the long strain of the Cru- 
sades had pressed numbers of barons to gain a supply of 
war expenses by selling fields, with or against law, under 
the connivance of the public fanaticism. Lands, houses and 
solid money, were the endowments supplied to the Colleges 
by successive founders. For several hundred years they 
became commoner, as the feudal system broke up. Wolsey 
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began, and Henry VIII. completed, the greatest College in 
Oxford, called Christ Church, from the revenues of confis- 
cated abbey lands. Queen Elizabeth is said to have sys- 
tematically excited rich men to this among other forms of 
liberality, while she was parsimonious of public money. 
In all these cases the endowments combine religion with 
literature and science ; and there is every reason why they 
should stand as they did stand, on exactly the same footing. 
I beg you to observe the cardinal fact, that no founder, no 
benefactor, in those days ever undertook from his own mind 
to lay down a creed in religion, any more than in science. 
No private man imagined that, in giving his money to pro- 
mote religious teaching, he had a right to prescribe what 
was true or false in religion, what was sound or unsound in 
morals, and propagate into future ages his personal opinions. 
This is a very modern idea. The old Catholics and the 
followers of a reformed creed alike understood by religion 
whatever was nationally received. When they devoted 
revenues to Good Learning, to Virtue and Religion, they 
imagined no private and personal interpretation of these 
words. Equally, when Professorships were endowed, whe- 
ther for Latin and Greek literature, or, it may be, earlier for 
Logic, for Church Music, for theological learning, called 
Divinity ; then for Astronomy, for Morals, for Mathematics, 
and, as time went on, for teaching many other new branches 
of knowledge,—no founder presumed to limit the freedom 
of the Professor. No private person was guilty of such arro- 
gance as to say, “ Because I give funds that are at my dis- 
posal, I require the Professor to teach what J believe in 
Astronomy, in Morals, in History, in Religion.” It is true 
that the religious teacher was not free, for he was subject 
to the Church and the national enactments; but what I 
urge is, no fetters were imposed on his faith by the private 
will of a founder or benefactor. No one as yet seems to 
have conceived the preposterous idea that the State is under 
a natural duty and necessity to enforce on future ages that 
such doctrines shall be taught for truth, as private persons 
by will or by deed choose to dictate. Nay, it is not even 
now endured in the Anglican Church. No private bene- 
factor can enforce his private creed on the recipients of his 
bounty. 

All European statesmen, all Parliaments, I presume, think 
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it beneficial to the public welfare that Science, Virtue and 
Religion, be taught ; and if in earnest impartial zeal for 
knowledge an individual tie up property for intellectual 
uses, the State has regarded this as praiseworthy. There- 
fore it has sanctioned, and the courts of Jaw have enforced, 
such devotion of property ; though it is not a natural right 
of the individual to decide how money and lands shall be 
used after his death. Naturally, all property, all fruits of 
land, belong to the living, not to the dead. The dying man 
can bequeath what is his, but has no natural right to dic- 
tate how it shall be used. He must make his heir as free 
to use it as he was himself. His power to tie it up, and 
call on the State to enforce his dictations concerning it, is 
not natural ; but it is a concession made by the State in 
such cases as seem to conduce to the public welfare. One 
man has a taste for Astronomy, another for Greek literature. 
He who would leave or give money for his own favourite 
subject, perhaps would not give it if it were liable to be 
spent on a different subject ; hence the State, to encourage 
benefactors, has allowed them to indulge their tastes ; and 
custom, without any statute, established this, before the 
idea arose of a private person dictating a creed to his suc- 
cessors according to his own convictions. 

In the Reformation, religion became complicated with 
politics. The disastrous marriages of Henry VIII. made it 
logically undeniable that one of his daughters was illegiti- 
mate. If his marriage to his brother’s widow was lawful, 
because it was sanctioned by the Pope, then his second 
daughter Elizabeth was a bastard; but if the Pope could 
not make the first marriage lawful, as Archbishop Cranmer 
maintained, then the first-born daughter Mary was a bastard. 
Each daughter abhorred that Church which would dishonour 
her birth, though the Parliament and the nation accepted 
each in turn as legitimate. After Elizabeth turned against 
the Catholics who had aided to raise her to the throne, they 
became disloyal, disaffected, very dangerous, and at last 
treasonable ; moreover, the atrocities perpetrated by Catho- 
lics on the continent frightened all English Protestants. 
Then came the terrors of Spanish invasion, carrying instru- 
ments of torture with it, while the Inquisition lurked in the 
background. England was unable to bear any public cele- 
bration of Catholic worship, and of course all endowment 
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of such worship was null and void in law. But Elizabeth 
infused into the Reformed National Church, or retained in 
it, as much of Catholicism as she dared: out of this rose a 
new disastrous conflict against the Puritans, with the ulti- 
mate expulsion of their ministers from the Church and their 
youths from the Universities. After the Revolution, which 
finally dethroned the Stuarts, English Dissenters attained a 
legal toleration ; but mere toleration did not suffice for the 
education of religious ministers. Pious men and women 
who sympathized with the ejected, established funds for 
libraries, colleges and chapels, and of course did not wish 
these funds to be appropriated and absorbed by the domi- 
nant Church ; but they still had no intention of dictating a 
creed to posterity. The spirit of their enactments was this, 
that those whose consciences could not endure the fetters 
imposed by the ascendant ecclesiasticism, should in these 
new establishments find books for study and instruction in 
piety. The trust-deeds for aiding a religious ministry were 
probably worded nearly as in the celebrated case of the Lady 
Hewley’s Fund, in very vague phrases, such as, “for the 
support of poor and godly ministers of Christ’s holy gospel,” 
without defining what, in the opinion of the founder, the 
gospel was. It is known that some of the leading Presby- 
terians, who had been ejected from the National Church, as 
the celebrated Richard Baxter, softened the hard lines of the 
Catholic creed concerning the divine Trinity in Unity, and 
felt the necessity of freer thought than the cramping creed 
of the Established Episcopalianism allowed. In that Pres- 
byterian school no creed was ever dictated by trust-deeds. 
As a consequence, little by little, it threw off first one, then 
another point of the ascendant orthodoxy, until modern 
Unitarianism grew up out of the Puritan root. This school 
boasts that its predecessors never tried to impose a creed on 
posterity, and insists that it will not itself be guilty of that 
folly. As a result of their honourable adherence to this 
principle, they are often beaten by their own weapons. A 
Unitarian founds a school, and opens the management to 
Christians of all creeds by the vagueness of his trust-deed. 
Trinitarians press in, get the management into their own 
hands, and exclude Unitarians. A Unitarian lady informed 
me that her father had thus three times been ejected from 
schools founded by his own money. By the extreme nar- 
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row-mindedness of English lawyers, a similar gross injustice 
was perpetrated in the case of the Lady Hewley’s Fund just 
alluded to. It was a Presbyterian foundation for the sup- 
port of “poor and godly ministers of Christ’s holy gospel.” 
Some people calling themselves orthodox prosecuted the 
trustees for breach of trust, because they had granted exhi- 
bitions to some ministers who did not hold to Lady Hewley’s 
creed ; and the Judge laid down that the phrase “the gospel” 
must be interpreted by inquiring into Lady Hewley’s per- 
sonal belief, and that all the after-benefactions followed the 
fate of the original endowment. This was to assume that 
every one is so narrow-minded as to desire to impose his 
own creed on posterity, and, we may add, has a natural 
right to do it. The case was made worse by the penal law 
against deniers of the Trinity,* which was not repealed 
until 1813; in consequence of which, not funds only, but 
chapels built up at the expense of avowed Unitarians, with 
the burying-grounds which contained the tombs of parents 
and higher ancestry, were liable to be taken away from the 
existing holders, and given—to whom? To nobody. The 
orthodox prosecutors could not put forth any claim to them. 
No one had the shadow of a legal right to them when they 
were once taken away from the natural hei irs ; and, if I do 
not mistake, libraries and colleges established by other 
founders became liable to a similar raid upon them. Lord 
Lyndhurst, then a most eminent Jawyer, pronounced in Par- 
liament that, after this decision of the court, interminable 
litigation was in prospect: no one could now get possession 
of the property but barristers and attorneys, unless new law 
were made. This argument prevailed. Though the ortho- 
dox multitude, eager to ruin the Unitarians, petitioned in 
thousands against the new legislation, Lyndhurst, Peel, and, 
I rejoice to add, Mr. Gladstone, successfully carried an Act 
to secure these religious endowments for the party of free- 
dom, which then happened to be Unitarian. 

We are accustomed to think of the Puritans as narrow 
and imperious in their creed, even when noblest in personal 
character; and undeniably those who migrated to New 
England shewed this miserable weakness. Yet in England 


* This clause has been added, for greater accuracy, since the Address was 


delivered. 
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it is to me very remarkable that the Puritans have been the 
consistent upholders of freedom in their successive genera- 
tions, while the Independents, who at first appeared freer 
by far than the Puritans, have been the pernicious origin- 
ators of the modern narrow-minded idea of perpetuating 
creeds by the private money of individuals. I am not 
learned enough in the history to know when this began ; 
but, to come to recent times, it shocked me much thirty 
years ago, when I was living in Manchester, that the Inde- 
pendent Dissenters were at the same time petitioning Par- 
liament to open the Universities to persons of every religion, 
and enacting the narrowest and most stringent creed for 
their new College near to this city. It cannot be doubted 
that the peculiarly English idea of toleration, coupled with 
exclusion from the national Universities and Churches, led 
to what may be called the connivance of statesmen at the 
monstrosity of individuals dictating a creed for those after 
them. It seemed hard to exclude them from the public 
establishments, and not let them have an establishment of 
their own, modelled in their own way. But this statement 
evades the true point of the matter. If freedom is to be 
conceded, each new generation must be as free as the first, 
so far as the State is concerned. The State once thought 
itself competent to enact a public creed in religion: appa- 
rently it no longer holds itself competent, if we judge by its 
conduct in our colonies: but if it still felt its own compe- 
tence for such a work, that surely is no reason why it 
should undertake to be a universal enforcer and perpetuator 
of every man’s private creed, if he will only give his money 
for it. If the principle be morally right now, it must be 
right always: think then what would come of it, to every 
old and law-abiding State. All the superstitions of anti- 
quity would be artificially continued in existence. In India, 
for instance, even if the great mass of the Hindoo population 
became convinced of the falsehood and mischief of their 
polytheistic mythology, the immense funds of the Brahmin- 
ical establishments would be sustained by the State in the 
hands of a few stupid or insincere men, who were willing 
to teach effete follies and perform fantastic ceremonies. In 
such case, a violent revolution to sweep away the endow- 
ments becomes a blessing. To say this, is to confess that 
no wise State should allow to individuals the right to per- 
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petuate their own creed by the force of mere money. Else, 
but for the confiscations of invasion and lawless rapine, we 
might at this moment in England be artificially sustaining 
the worship of Jupiter, Apollo and Venus, side by side with 
that of Anglo-saxon divinities and the Virgin Mary, with 
new establishments of Mormonism and Spirit-rapping super- 
added. The very least that the State can exact, if it per- 
mits any tying up of funds by the act of dead men, is, that 
the living who hold and enjoy the property shall be as free 
in a religious as in an astronomical or chemical foundation. 
A devotion of funds to propagate falsehood is a public nui- 
sance. The State, in its traditional indulgence to the wills 
of founders, never intended this. When Professors of His- 
tory or Science are left free, discussion promotes Truth: 
Truth is good for its own sake, and very fruitful of other 
good beyond. But if Professors of History were bound to 
teach History as understood by comparatively ignorant 
founders, all would call the foundation a national mischief 
—the more mischievous, the greater the uniformity. All 
would see that the State was wrong in undertaking to per- 
petuate the fancies and follies of individuals, and that it 
would be far better to disallow all endowments than to 
permit the dictating what doctrines shall be taught. And 
this practice, as I have observed, is with us a modern abuse, 
which has stealthily come in, and has attained a pernicious 
force by the narrow-mindedness of recent judges. 

Neither in History nor in Morals has any one yet thought 
of dictating a creed to posterity ; yet in a Historical Reli- 
gion, such as Christianity, History and Morals are the 
avowed foundations—indeed, the only possible foundations. 
Catholics tell us that we must obey the Pope, because he 
inherits the prerogatives of St. Peter. Whence is this to be 
learned? From certain documents popularly called Gospels. 
Thus, though the Catholic rests his faith on the Church, he 
rests his Church on the New Testament writings—that is, 
on certain historical documents. These are to him the ulti- 
mate basis, as truly as to any Protestant Bible-Christian. 
If it can be shewn that these documents are late composi- 
tions, or have been garbled by after-invention, or are tainted 
by erroneous morality, their power to establish the rule of 
St. Peter, or to sanctify a religion, vanishes. To prove their 
antiquity and genuineness belongs to History ; to establish 
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their claim to be sublime in morals belongs to Morality. 
The mere name of Religion must not be allowed to shelter 
the monstrosity of dictating to after-ages in History and 
Morals. By universal confession, there are many foolish 
and vile religions, and out of many hostile religions only 
one at most can be true. If the Professors of History and 
Morals must be left free, so must Professors of what they 
call Theology or Divinity ; that is to say, the State must 
utterly refuse its aid to bind them to teach what private 
founders have fancied to be truth. 

Far more is contained in this proposition (which with me 
has all the force of an axiom) than at first appears. Con- 
sider the two great religious establishments of Ireland, one 
of which must certainly be, and both of which may be, pro- 
pagating pernicious error. Can the State be right in enfore- 
ing that both doctrines shall be taught? Or can it fulfil its 
duty by the evasive plea, “ We have permitted the Protes- 
tant Church to regulate its own creed, and we will permit 
the Catholic Church to do so whenever they ask it of us”? 
Every one knows that an Establishment which holds a mil- 
lion persons—nay, half or a quarter of a million—cannot 
change its religious creed all at once. The errors in it are 
detected first by the foremost and noblest minds; and as 
soon as they avow disbelief in any cardinal point, they have 
always in past history been pronounced heretics, and ejected. 
Forthwith they lose all legal power to modify the evil creed, 
and all support from the Church funds. The inferior and 
backward minds remain masters of the churches, the col- 
leges, the schools and the revenues. Each new attempt to 
advance truth ejects the nobler intellects, and leaves the 
residuary Church meaner and meaner, more certain to pro- 
pagate base superstition, and to deprave rather than improve 
the Church creed. This process is visibly going on in the 
Anglican Church. The bishops complain that the highest 
intellects of the old Universities refuse to enter holy orders, 
and that it is hard to get curates for the Church service. 
They scrape up a supply from inferior institutions. Side 
by side with this, a gaudy and contemptible Ritualism has 
grown up, and the Anglican Church is made a nursery for 
bringing back upon us the puerile superstitions of past ages. 

In conceding to the Irish Protestant Church endowments 
so large, while disconnecting it from the State, prudence 
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and foresight would have reserved independence (in all 
pecuniary matters) for the parts of the Church—say, for 
every separate diocese. This would have been no restriction 
of liberty, but a strength to liberty ; for the dioceses would 
be left free to unite voluntarily and co-operate, and equally 
free to act independently one of the other. The vast mass 
of these establishments, especially of the Catholic, and the 
immense power wielded in them by the men who choose to 
inflame bigotry, make it impossible for serene and noble 
intellects to lead the Church on towards higher and purer 
truth. Until convulsion comes, the movement within has 
always been towards baser and baser superstitions, in every 
National Church known to us, whether of Egypt, Asia, or 
Europe. The evil is inherent in the centralization of money 
and power. It is not enough that the State permit a vast 
establishment to reform its own creed; it must insist that 
the separate parts be free to pursue truth as well as the 
whole: in short, the State must view with a very evil eye 
every widely-extended and despotic organization of religion. 
The deeper its roots in history, so much the more pernicious 
is it to every nation. 

And here I do not think I trangress the limits of my 
subject in directing your attention to the bitter animosity 
of the best Roman emperors to the early Christian Church. 
It was not so much the doctrine which offended them as 
the organization. I do not mean that any ancient states- 
men understood the rights of individual conscience much 
better than King Henry VIIL, Sir Thomas More and Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. An average Roman officer, accustomed 
to prompt military obedience, was as much irritated at a 
Christian refusing to bow before and swear by the Emperor's 
image, as a harsh English magistrate at a poor man’s refus- 
ing to let his child be vaccinated. “Conscientious scruples, 
forsooth! Your business, sirrah, is to obey the law, not to 
criticise it.” This was the spirit which led to outbursts 
of provincial severity against private Christians. But the 
great historical persecutions, directed against the Church 
itself by imperial policy, turned upon its being an organiza- 
tion dangerous to the State and opposed to fundamental 
principles of Roman law. Every trade-guild in Rome 
needed formal permission to exist. An unauthorized com- 
pany was summarily broken up by the military executive ; 
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its funds were liable to be confiscated. It is stated that 
Trajan, who is reckoned among the good emperors, broke 
up a company of fire-brigades because it had presumed to 
exist without official sanction. Unauthorized societies, with 
nocturnal meetings and secret engagements, fell under dire 
suspicion at once; and the wider the area of the organiza- 
tion, the more formidable it seemed. The Church revenues 
were often seized, and Church buildings destroyed or taken 
away, as belonging to an unlawful society. But when it 
appeared that Christians paid to their bishop or to some 
distant chief bishop more obedience and veneration than to 
the imperial officers, the emperors became frightened, and 
fear is of all passions most cruel. An empire within an 
empire, was to their minds unendurable. Of course I do 
not defend,—I do not even excuse,—the violences which 
they used. Roman military rule was in most things coarse 
and crude, and very fierce when resisted. But the history 
itself shews that their instinct rightly presaged the dan- 
gerous power to which a Church would grow, when its 
chief ofticers commanded the consciences of (perhaps) mil- 
lions, and its branches overspread all the provinces of the 
empire. 

From the time when its organization under bishops and 
metropolitans was perfected, superstition grew rapidly and 
continuously. It is no mere sarcasm of historians, but a 
visible fact, that controversy on metaphysical subtleties 
became ever more active and fiercer, that the less rational 
opinion was always triumphant, and that the bishops of 
Rome by a sure instinct took that side of a controversy 
which favoured their power. The struggle for the posses- 
sion of the religious endowments led to battle and bloodshed 
among Christians ; bludgeons, carried by troops of sturdy 
monks, were a potent influence in ecclesiastical Councils. 
In all these events we see abundant reason why the State, 
however tolerant of private opinion and of free preaching, 
should be stern in prohibiting the tying up of property to 
swell the power of a widely-extended corporation, dangerous 
because centralized. The old tale has been repeated again 
and again to this day. In the last fifty years Mexico has 
been kept in misery by the influence of the clergy through 
their vast estates. When the President Juarez at length 
passed a law to confiscate these, the late Emperor Louis 
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Napoleon,—in part to win the French clergy,—sent French 
armies to butcher patriotic Mexicans and impose the Em- 
peror Maximilian on their necks. And what did this 
Maximilian do in his short tenure of power? He confirmed 
the confiscations, as essentially necessary for the welfare of 
the State. In Mexico now the law disallows all ecclesias- 
tical rents of land, and limits the possession of land to just 
so uch as a church edifice requires. 

History tells what fierce wars the German Emperors had 
to fight against the Popes for the religious endowments. 
Princes first committed the error (whether in ignorance or 
in religious enthusiasm or from crooked policy) of aggran- 
dizing the ecclesiastical power, and afterwards suffered for 
the mistake. Two vile emperors have thus greatly cursed 
Europe in crises at which she was shaking herself free. 
First, Charles of Ghent, commonly called the Emperor 
Charles V.—the source and head of modern political misery 
—had so little piety or reverence or scruple, that he sent 
his general to storm Rome, who subjected the unhappy 
inhabitants to the worst atrocities and shut up the Pope in 
the Castle of St. Angelo. Thereupon the Emperor, instead 
of setting the Pope free and rebuking his general, ordered 
public prayers for the Pope’s deliverance. After thus insult- 
ing and taming him, he gave his whole force to crush the 
Protestants, and left to his son Philip the Second example 
and counsels of persecution which led to the Forty Years 
War of Holland and the utter ruin of Spain. But every- 
where with the higher ecclesiastics the battle really turned 
on the rich endowments: covetousness inflamed bigotry.— 
The other vile Emperor was Napoleon I., who also treated 
the Pope with summary violence, and was wholly void 
of religion; yet restored the French clergy for his own 
schemes, when France had unlearned reverence for them. 
His policy first, next that of his nephew, has enabled the 
ecclesiastical power to grow up again into strength, when 
it was all but crushed. The Austrian House, while it con- 
tinued despotic, consistently fostered the Papal power: nor 
can we quite excuse the Prussian rulers or our own well- 
meaning ministries. The late King of Prussia had a great 
fondness for ecclesiastical management, and fancied he had 
agenius for it: among other things, he made concessions 
to the Pope which have only quite of late been retracted, 
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because they were found to be mischievous. The Frankfort 
Parliament in 1848 would have carried out an ecclesiastical 
policy as vehement as did Switzerland against “ Ultramon- 
tane” influence ; but the Prussian cabinet, for its own pur- 
poses, then chose to flatter “ Ultramontanism ;” of which 
they now reap the fruits. The English Prime Minister now 
understands that a great conflict is in prospect between the 
Ecclesiastical and Civil powers. The same will certainly 
happen ten times again, if the civil power permit the tying 
up of property to aggrandize an enormous centralized cor- 
poration. 

But I fear some of my hearers are becoming impatient, 
and saying in their hearts, “ We had expected the lecturer 
to speak of the Anglican and Scotch Establishments.” Well, 
to them at last I come.—For a while, the Liberation Society 
attracted but a fraction of Nonconformists. Now, they 
appear so to have rallied to it, that the Society fancies itself 
strong enough to impose on the next Liberal Ministry as a 
cardinal policy Disendowment and Disestablishment of the 
National Churches. What have I to say to this? Be 
patient with me, when I say, “They deplorably fall short 
of their just aim, and do not understand their own position.” 
They forget that they are themselves in slavery to trust- 
deeds, though their late eminent minister, Mr. Binney, 
plainly told them so. They seem to assume that an indi- 
vidual has a natural right to dictate a creed to future ages, 
if only he will give money for it. They suppose the evil 
of national religious endowments to consist barely in the 
fact that the revenues come from a public source. But the 
evil depends on a creed being enforced: in comparison to 
this, the question, in what source the revenues originated, 
is quite secondary. In a steady law-abiding nation, serious 
and religiously disposed, religious funds are always likely 
to accumulate by new benefactions in each generation. If 
the State once allow trust-deeds to dictate a creed, the evil 
is ever on the increase. The first thing that the English 
Nonconformists, in my judgment, have to do, is to strive 
for a short simple law declaring every clause which dictates 
a creed in every trust-deed to be ipso facto null and void, 
as contrary to the public welfare and to the principles of 
morality—one may add, as never intended by the State. 
Every endowment would remain in the hands of the present 
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trustees, notwithstanding such law. Existing ministers and 
existing congregations would suffer no deprivation. No 
change would be made as to the quarter in which the power 
lies of electing or deposing a religious teacher. Simply a 
portion of freedom would be added to men honourably 
searching for truth, and a dangerous weapon would be 
taken out of the hands of the bigoted. 

What has been said already will shew that I do not think 
such an enactment is all that is wanted ; but it is the first 
step for Nonconformists to take. Let them set their own 
house in order before they assail their neighbours. They 
cannot succeed unless they have a complete unanimity of 
all Liberals ; but many Liberals think with the Rev. Mr. 
Binney that their trust-deeds are very illiberal. If doctrines 
cannot stand and prevail by the native force of truth and 
free discussion, do they expect to nail them down by force 
of money? or can they hope for any spiritual benefit from 
the attempt? By disestablishing and disendowing our 
public Churches before passing a law against the creed-re- 
strictions of Nonconformist trust-deeds, the difficulty of true 
reform will be greatly increased. At present, the whole 
weight of Irish Protestant Episcopalianism will be against 
it; but, before that Church was disestablished, it would 
have been neutral or favourable to the measure. So proba- 
bly would be the Established Churches of this island now ; 
but, if disestablished after the Irish precedent, the liberal 
fraction in them will be overwhelmed by the corporate 
instinct, which will feel the measure as directed against 
itself; then, in all probability, the resistance in all three 
kingdoms will make that reform which is most necessary 
impossible. To divide the Liberal party by pressing for 
disestablishment, is to repeat the error by which they broke 
up Earl Grey’s powerful majority forty years ago. They do 
not go far enough to attain a sound principle. They cannot 
excite any pure enthusiasm for religious freedom. But by 
carrying a law to annul all creed-restrictions in trust-deeds, 
they will give prominence to the great and vital principle 
which the Germans call freedom of learning. Truly it is 
absurd for the laity to be free and the clergy or ministers 
to be in bonds ; to expect fruitful and faithful teaching from 
men who are bound under heavy penalties not to search for 
truth, but to conform to prescribed opinions. Every Church 
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in the present day is sure to contain two parties, Conserya- 
tive and Progressive; but the most Conservative among 
Nonconformists make no pretensions to infallibility. Al] 
remember the fact with which Romanists taunt them, the 
recency of their origin ; and they are more disposed to boast, 
than to be ashamed, that their Church was born under the 
imputation of heresy and schism. Why should they sup- 
pose that their sect has attained final truth? The idea has 
no plausibility. All that reasonable Nonconformists, when 
most Conservative, can contend for, is, that no rash spirit 
shall be able to disorder a congregation. Now in the demo- 
cratic Churches the danger of this is almost nothing. In 
them Conservatism ordinarily prevails, because the less 
cultivated minds are less active and worse informed. Inno- 
vation always begins with the more educated, and every 
congregation is apt to be a clog on their progress. Very 
eminent preachers carry a congregation with them, or attract 
it to them by natural selection ; but the former process is 
generally difficult ; so that it is unreasonable to fear lest 
teachers, if delivered from trust-imposed creeds, should fail 
of sustaining the pastoral relation by running fast and far ) 
ahead of their flocks. 

If once the fetters of Nonconformist trust-deeds were 
legally removed, things would be ripe for a second move, 
against too great a magnitude and stiffness in religious 
organization. To begin with the Established Church ; it 
seems to me every way natural and reasonable to insist that 
(as above said of Ireland) each diocese should have inde- 
pendent internal freedom, so that any one separately could 
reform itself. Of course Archbishoprics should be at once 
abolished. The difficulty is immense, perhaps insuperable, 
if the Legislature have to settle who are Church members 
and what their relative power. I cannot pretend to know 
the very best method of making Religious Endowments 
beneficial and not noxious, beneficial in the sense in which 
endowments for Astronomy or History are confessed to be 
beneficial. But I have long seemed to myself to see simple 
measures which would be at least a great improvement, and 
a foundation for improvements beyond. First, to rescind 
the subscription of the Thirty-nine Articles and the decla- 
ration of unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything 
in the Book of Common Prayer. Every one who knows the 
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sharp and irreconcilable diversities of opinion and even hos- 
tilities among the clergy, ought to see that the maintaining 
of these subscriptions by a lay Parliament is a blunder as 
bad as a crime. On their removal, the Divinity Professors 
in the Universities would teach freely, and could afford to 
study fruitfully. Next, inasmuch as the Liturgies may and 
must contain passages distressing to the consciences of one 
or other clergyman, every Bishop should separately have 
free power to concede relaxations, on being requested by a 
minister in his diocese. A vote of the Commons to the 
effect that “it is hurtful to the State and unjust to the 
clergy to lay penalties on conscientious inquiry,” would be 
very influential on many Bishops, especially if they had 
reason to fear that resistance would add power to the party 
of disestablishment. The new generation, lay and clerical, 
would then grow up freer and wiser. Each Bishop also 
should be authorized to admit as clergy or as occasional 
preachers in his diocese, without re-ordination, all Dissent- 
ing ministers who seemed to him worthy and competeut. 
The Bishops themselves, relieved from subscriptions, would 
share somewhat in the new sentiment, and become more 
liberal. After-reforms would surely follow. 

I just now alluded to the violences of Roman Emperors 
against Christians, especially of the third and fourth cen 
tury. But their worst is small compared to the continuous 
atrocities of the Catholic Church against heretics and recu- 
sants. Why? Certainly not because the Scriptures held 
sacred by Christians teach persecution, but because the 
Catholic Church was a vast organized and centralized insti- 
tution, which made the imposition of its creed the para- 
mount object. These are the two matters to which the 
policy of every State ought to be implacably hostile. When 
Protestants have purified Protestantism from the deadly sin 
‘most unchristian, as I believe) of esteeming opinion more 
than character and fostering mutual repulsion, they will be 
better able to coalesce in clipping the wings and drawing 
the talons of the Roman Church. Of course all enactments 
against clauses in trust-deeds to enforce creeds would legally 
apply to them as well as to Protestant Nonconformists ; but 
the effect would be very small. Their trust-deeds give en- 
dowments to the “ Holy Catholic Church” (I suppose), with 
no mention of a creed, T see no other mode of dealing with 
VOL. XT 2A 
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such a body than by jealously limiting the mass of property 
which a single body of trustees can hold, and enacting that 
each trust shall be /egal/y independent and irresponsible to 
any authority but a civil law-court. This also would be of 
little effect at present, while all cling together as they do. 
But the strength of Rome has long lain in the fact that 
Protestants foster all the seeds of her errors in their own 
bosom. After we have cast them out, and have established 
sincere freedom and mutual charity, based on universal 
justice, the strength of Romanism will wither, and all the 
pious everywhere will recognize in one another a common 
faith and common brotherhood. 

To sum up then: I see no fault whatever in Religious 
Endowments any more than in Endowments for Science ; 
if on the one hand they do not fetter the mind, and on the 
other do not vest a concentrated power in the hands that 
distribute them. I repeat, these are the two points against 
which the State has to guard. I believe our old Parliaments 
in their laws of Mortmain forbade a dangerous accumula- 
tion of ecclesiastical property. That our modern Parliaments 
have allowed the pernicious usurpation of dictating religious 
creeds, is not honourable to their vigilance or discernment. 
Instead of the Act suggested by the award in the matter of 
the Lady Hewley Fund, the proper measure seems to have 
been a declaratory law against creed-dictation. But we 
must thank the promoters of that Act, rather than criticise 
them. They did what they could. The narrowness of the 
English mind was chiefly to blame. 

F. W. NeEwMAN. 
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IIl.—THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the deep and general interest excited 
in religious questions, and the growing anxiety to obtain 
the sanction of reason and conscience for particular religious 
opinions, it would be rash on these grounds, and probably 
inaccurate in point of fact, to describe this age as religious. 
We live under a dispensation of immense, of unprecedented 
intellectual activity, which has rightly demanded a raison 
@étre from the most sacred and elementary beliefs, even 
such beliefs as have almost become part of the organized 
consciousness of the human race. The time is fast passing 
away when insincerity in such matters was possible, or 
when conventionalities, however consecrated by the asso- 
ciations of habit, could be accepted in lieu of spiritual life. 
But all this is consistent with an actual diminution in the 
amount and the quality of existing religion. Perhaps the 
conditions are being evolved of a more perfect communion 
between God and man in the future, and the solid founda- 
tions laid of a more shapely and splendid Temple, in which 
an absolutely true faith shall lead all men to the inexhaus- 
tible Source of happiness and life. This, for the present, 
must remain more a matter for hope than for definite belief 
and action. But if we listen attentively to the confused 
sounds of intellectual warfare about us, we shall find that 
while the names of the most blessed things may be on all 
lips, and “God” and “Heaven” may never have enlisted so 
great an army of soldiers in their defence, the gaze of the 
spectators is fastened upon the speculative propositions 
which are supposed to shield the Divine essence from de- 
struction, and there is a singular absence, at least the 
articulate voice is not heard, of that life of perfect holi- 
ness, which comes in far-off glimpses and half-understood 
stirrings of the heart to all men, but in its fulness as their 
visible crown and reward to the best men of the earth. The 
questions now invariably put about a man’s religious posi- 
tion are not concerned with any religion which has, or can 
have, a specifically divine influence on his life. They are: 
“How far does he go? Does he really still believe in so 
and so?” The object of these questions is to ascertain how 
far the man’s reason has got the better of his feelings, his 
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prejudices, or his worldly interests. It is very important 
for our highest welfare that every one should have exact 
and scrupulous notions of the external order of facts on 
which not only faith, but action, depends. Yet it is still 
more important to remember that essential religion resides 
altogether in the heart and will. If no living voice is 
raised on behalf of this practical Gospel, we must con- 
sult with the dead; and it is for this reason that a short 
sketch of the books of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen has 
been chosen. 

There would be little use, if the means were available, in 
giving here an outline of the details of Erskine’s life. He 
was essentially a man of religious meditation, not indeed 
ascetic or secluded from the ordinary ways and haunts of 
his brother men, but still one who spent his life in thinking 
about God and in realizing His immediate presence. The 
results of that search for truth, and the enjoyment of it 
when found, are expressed in his published works, and in 
the numerous letters and conversations that passed between 
him and the earnest, cultivated men who delighted in his 
society. And this movement of his soul after God, so un- 
like the tortuous path of professional theology, but always 
sweeping in one gracious curve round the central sun of 
Divine Righteousness, was virtually equivalent to the whole 
life of the man. He did not come into collision with other 
thinkers who were running to and fro to prove this miracu- 
lous event, or to scent that particular heresy, or to sing the 
perfections of any church or creed. His spirit soared far 
above the arena of theological combat; his vision was not 
obscured by its dust, nor was his repose troubled by its 
doubts. His God was not a speculative dogma to which 
metaphysical objections could be addressed, but a felt Pre- 
sence that moulded his life every day and every hour. 

Thomas Erskine was born on 13th October, 1788, and 
died on the fourth Sunday in March, 1870. He was the 
grandson of John Erskine, of Carnock, the author of the 
“ Institutes of the Law of Scotland,” a man without genius, 
but of powerful, accurate and industrious mind. His uncle, 
the Rev. Dr. John Erskine, was the leader of the popular 
Evangelical party in the Scottish Kirk down to his death 
in 1803. He was the correspondent of Warburton, and 
the official colleague and the most active opponent of 
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Robertson. Walter Scott has done ample justice to the 
man: not from him certainly did Thomas Erskine derive 
much inspiration.* The father of our author was the 
youngest son of the great John Erskine; and his mother 
belonged to the family of the Grahams of Airth. After a 
sunny boyhood, spent chiefly in Perthshire and Stirling- 
shire, he was educated for the bar, and finally called to it 
in 1810. This introduced him at once to many men who 
not only rose high in their profession, but were honour- 
ably distinguished among lawyers for a wide mental and 
spiritual culture. His elder brother, whom he tenderly 
loved, became a soldier and served with distinction in 
the Affghan war. Upon his early death, Thomas, in 1816, 
succeeded to the estate of Linlathen, near Dundee, which 
for a great part of his life he made, as Principal Shairp 
has eloquently said, “a home of high thought, bright with 
the sunshine of the soul and warm with human kindness 
and Christian charity.” Shortly after this he began to 
write, and his period of greatest literary activity was from 
1820 to 1837. It was indeed impossible that a mind like 
his should remain silent amid the strange spiritual ferment 
which was then troubling both moderate political parsons 
and evangelicals of the “ Legal” school. The massive per- 
sonality of Chalmers was being felt in the Church, and the 
still more quickening influence of his prophetic assistant in 
the charge at Glasgow, Edward Irving. We may see the 
drift of thought in this, that several of Richard Baxter’s 
works were edited between 1820 and 1829 by ministers 
and members of Scotch communions. Thus Erskine pre- 
fixed an essay to an abridgment of “The Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest,” and Chalmers brought out “Now or Never: a Call 
to the Unconverted.” In 1822, Erskine wrote a preface of 
some length to the collected works of John Gambold (Glas- 
gow, 1822). The disciple of John Wesley, the Platonic 
tector of Stanton Harcourt, the Chor-Episcopus of the 
Unitas Fratrum in Fetter Lane, was a strange companion 
for a Scotchman who believed in his own orthodoxy. 
Gambold was, however, a bishop entirely without claptrap, 


* «And yet that reverend gentleman,” said Pleydell, ‘‘ whom I love for his 
father’s sake and his own, has nothing of the sour or pharisaical pride which 
has been imputed to the early fathers of the Calvinistic Church.”—Guy Man- 
nering. 
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* 
and Erskine loved him because he saw the true knowledge 
of God expressed in that life of patient duty which so long 
watched over the English Moravian Church.* All over 
Scotland, indeed, the tide was now rising which might have 
brought us a piety at once fervid and enlightened, but 
which, from the hereditary force of legal conceptions of 
Providence and the absence of impartial learning, spent it- 
self in excommunications, suspensions and disruptions, and 
at last rolled back, leaving behind it a bleak and barren 
coast of sectarian dogma. Soon after, that dismal episode 
of Presbyterian history began, in which Irving, Campbell, 
Scott, Maclean and Wright, the men of holy zeal, of rever- 
ent thought and cultivated fancy, were summoned, judged, 
condemned. With Alexander Scott, who was associated 
with Irving in the beginning of his London work, and after- 
wards became the head of Owens’ College, Manchester, and 
with McLeod Campbell, once minister of Row, and the 
author of a very original book on what may be called the 
psychological view of the Atonement, Erskine seems to have 
formed life-long friendships. The former used to say that 
he could not think of Thomas Erskine without thinking of 
God, and the latter always spoke of him as “my beloved 
Mr. Erskine.” The great Thomas Carlyle (not the Thomas 
Carlyle, advocate, who defended Mr. Cainpbell in the General 
Assembly) was also an early frieud, who remained steadfast 
to the end. On the Continent, perhaps his most intimate, 
certainly his most distinguished, friend was the Duchesse 
de Broglie, a daughter of Madame de Stael. With her he 
kept up a long and interesting correspondence. It is to be 
hoped that the Duc de Broglie will allow some of Erskine’s 
letters to see the light. 

Among others who saw much of him during the winters 
(which he spent at Edinburgh when not at Paris or Geneva), 
we may mention James Mackenzie, a type of the high- 
minded and cultivated lawyer, now unhappily less com- 
mon; Dr. John Brown, the genial chronicler of “Rab” and 
“Jeems;” and his cousin, Samuel Brown, the Atomist, 


* That Gambold was no mean religious teacher may be seen from one preg- 
nant sentence, written before his conversion by Peter Bohler: “It may be the 
same complexional turn of the soul (God also speaking peace to it and to every 
man in his own language) that makes the mystic happy in his prayer and quiet- 
ness, the solifidian in his imputed righteousness, and the moral man in a good 
conscience.” (Letter: Gambold to John Wesley, 27th January, 1737.) 
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whose early and painful death is remembered so sadly by 
all who knew his rare gifts of thought and of expression. 
Later on, the liberal and accomplished Bishop Ewing be- 
came a constant correspondent, and still later Frederick 
Maurice came within the circle of his personal, as he had 
undoubtedly long been under his literary, influence.* 

The last thirty years of Erskine’s life seem to have flowed 
very smoothly. He wrote down the results of his medi- 
tation on those realities, unseen by most men, but never 
absent from his sight. Much of this was expressed in 
letters to his closest friends, with whom, in accordance 
with his leading principle that Love (whether divine or 
human) naturally tends to create and evoke for its own 
satisfaction the sympathy of others, he apparently desired 
to be always in the nicest harmony of thought. His 
greatest influence must have been on those who saw and 
spoke with him. Books express only one phase of such a 
character. But in his face, his gestures, his habitual teraper 
and daily life, there must have shone forth unmistakably 
the soul of a man at peace with God. All his friends testify 
to this: none more earnestly than Dean Stanley,+ when with 
characteristic ingenuity he endeavoured to persuade the 
Church herself that she was the home of liberty by recalling 
the memory of men and times long since departed from her 
communion. Bishop Ewing finely says, that although we 
may remember the notes of his music, the player and the 
instrument are gone. We find in the published Letters of 
Erskine very little to connect him with passing events. He 
read Essays and Reviews, and they alarmed him. He read 
Renan’s Vie de Jésus, in which he thought the radical de- 
fect was a waut of theology. What Renan called “visionary 
personal pretensions” of Christ, Erskine held to be the gospel 

* In the Dedicatory Letter to The Doctrine of Sacrifice, 1854, Maurice 
thanks Erskine for bringing him to see ‘‘ that the death of Christ was the 
answer, given once in the end of the world to that demand” (viz. has God 
justified Himself ?); “that in it God did fully manifest His own character ; that 
when a man accepts that death as the revelation of God, he owns Him as 
altogether righteous, as altogether hating sin ; sees that His Will is that all 
should be saved from sin ; sees that when righteousness and evil were brought 
into the most tremendous of all conflicts, righteousness prevailed, and evil was 
discomfited * (p. 20). In 1868, Maurice made a pilgrimage to Edinburgh, and 
was warmly received by his old teacher. At one time Erskine used to have 
Maurice’s sermons taken down in shorthand and sent to Edinburgh 
+ The Church of Scotland, p. 159 
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itself, the revelation of God by the preaching of His king- 
dom in Christ.* He warmly praised the chapter in Zeve 
Homo on the Enthusiasm of Humanity, but thought that 
Colenso had “ not always been so reverent as he ought to 
have been.”+ His gentle spirit, however, abhorred intole- 
rance, and the conclusion at which he arrives, after consider- 
ing the immense influence of Carlyle and Jowett on the 
rising generation, and reading the famous defeuce of Dr. 
Rowland Williams by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen is, that the 
existing Confessions of Faith and Articles are great evils, 
because “ if Christianity is to stand in this country, it must 
be shewn to be consistent with reason.” Nothing is more 
curious than to come upon letters, dated New Club, Edin- 
burgh (where, we should imagine, politics and “The Field” 
are the prevailing subjects of conversation), full of the most 
delicate and lofty speculation, and animated by the ten- 
derest devotion. One idea dominates his thoughts through 
the last five or six years of life, viz. that the world is a 
scene, not of probation, but of education. He does not pre- 
tend to search into the origin of evil, but he says: “ They 
think God might have saved an enormous amount. of sin 
and misery by creating men permanently good at once. | 
do not feel that I am beating my head against an insoluble 
difficulty when I maintain that the goodness which God 
desires to see in men is a gooduess which in the nature of 
things can only result from a process of educational exer- 
cise.” The great object of this education is to make man 
sensible that he requires God in everything. The applica- 
tion of this theory to the doctrine of the atonement is: “A 
father feels himself obliged to punish his son, only from a 
conviction that it will be useful to him.” The dogma of 
Eternal Punishment he at last declared to be as pernicious 
as that of Transubstantiation. 

Thus the history of Erskine inevitably drifts into that of 
his religious ideas. Thinking over the vast amount of sin 
and degradation which on all sides belies the hypothesis of 
a benevolent First Cause, he says: “It took ages to make 
red sandstone ; how much more to educate a human soul:” 
“T feel self-condemned in occupying my mind in the labour 
of constructing the intellectual form of religious thought, 


Z 


* The Spiritual Order, p. 3. t Letters, p. 39. 
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when I could be so much more profitably employed in 
actually walking with God in the spirit.” One of the last 
discussions he engaged in arose between Maurice, Camp- 
bell and Bishop Ewing, in which apparently they all agreed 
in condemning the use of the word “reconciliation” in the 
Lambeth Pastoral. This, however, was afterwards legally 
justified by the final decision in the Voysey case. All his 
life Erskine may be said to have belonged to both the Pres- 
byterian and the Episcopalian communions.* His death, 
which occurred in Edinburgh, was very peaceful. We may 
apply to it words of Madame de Broglie which he often 
quoted ; “J'ai trop causé avec Dieu pour avoir crainte.” 

In his Remarks on the Internal Evidence of Revealed 
Religion, Erskine lays down three tests by which all pos- 
sible religions may be tried. The first is, conformity to the 
moral consciousness of men; the second, practical effect on 
the character of the believer; the third is, adaptation to the 
actual historical position of mankind. He then explains 
the connection which exists between resemblance to the 
Divine character and happiness. That resemblance consists 
in a cheerful and sympathizing submission to the Divine 
Will. Natural theology, he says, is well enough so far as 
it goes, but it becomes abstract and metaphysical where a 
vivid appeal to the feelings is required ; it therefore fails in 
taking a firm hold of human hearts, and leaves them either 
in despair, or thoughtlessness, or perplexity, all very evil 
conditions for the soul’s health. But as “the cry ofa child 
will make a greater movement in the mind than twenty 
pages of unanswerable reasoning,” so to save men from sin, 
pardon of which was but a name if the disease itself re- 
mained, the “Eternal Word became flesh, and exhibited in 
suffering and in death that combination of holiness and 
mercy which, believed, must excite love, and, if loved, must 
produce resemblance.” Men are thus drawn to walk with 
God by the powerful association which the gospel creates 
between sin and the Saviour’s blood on the one hand, and 
between virtue and the glory of his ascension on the other. 
God’s infinite love is revealed in the Lamb slain before the 
foundation of the world, and men see the pattern of that 


* He pointedly declined all share in the abortive Free Christian Union of 
1868-70. 
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self-sacrifice which is the only way of life. The substance 
of religion being thus the sanctification of the believer, the 
connection between belief and salvation is shewn to arise 
from the necessity of fully comprehending the character of 
God before we believe in Him. Anything savouring of self- 
righteousness is simply detestable to Erskine, for not merely 
is the gospel specially addressed to the vilest sinners, but the 
contrary supposition limits its value and mars its beauty as a 
manifestation of God’s infinite free mercy. “Salvation,” he 
says, “and obedience mean precisely the same thing ; and it 
is as absurd to say that a man is saved by obedience, as to 
say that a man is restored to health by getting well.” The 
Christian doctrines are the only doctrines suited to the 
afflictions and temptations of human life, and they alone 
can produce the character which enjoys immortal happi- 
ness. ‘“ Now, however, is only the budding-time of Chris- 
tianity ; eternity is the clime in which the flower blows. If 
it were perfected here, there would be no occasion for death; 
this world would be heaven.”* 

This earliest book of Erskine’s, while it really touches 
nearly the whole scheme of theology which he subsequently 
worked out, professes merely to present us with a theory of 
the evidence on which his theology was to be accepted. 
This is characteristic. Theology with him was personal 
communion with God; and the evidence consists in bring- 
ing the soul face to face with the eternal facts. A spiritual 
force he could not name drew him to God; and the atti- 
tude of his mind in adoring the Almighty perfections was 
simply the least restrained and artificial which his Calvin- 
istic training permitted. As a piece of apologetic writing, 
the book is in the last degree feeble. Not only does he 
submit his Revelation to the moral consciousness of every 
heretic, but he argues that it is very much what might have 
been expected to follow from the assumptions of natural 
theology in the particular event (which happened) of the 
fall of man. He thus forgets that it is the facts alleged to 





* The main idea here of a necessary connection between the doctrines and 
the morality of the gospel is carried very far even by liberal theologians. Thus 
Mr. Campbell (who was excommunicated for teaching universal pardon and 
assurance of faith) says of this very book : ‘‘ No one will ever have a sufficiently 
high standard of morality who does not rest his hopes exclusively on the merits 
of Christ.” (Letter, Feb. 25, 1826. 
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be revealed which constitute the hugest and most incredible 
miracles of all, and he therefore mistakes altogether the 
nature of the evidence by which they require to be sup- 

orted. Even were the matters revealed antecedently 
credible, the circumstance he insists upon that they are in 
certain relations with human nature, as it existed before 
Revelation, far from proving their divine origin, rather sug- 
gests a human one. As Mr. Mill says in his recently pub- 
lished essay on Theism,* “We cannot have conclusive rea- 
son for believing that the human faculties were incompetent 
to find out moral doctrines of which the human faculties 
can perceive and recognize the excellence.” The real virtue 
of the book, which made it extremely popular and secured 
for it the imprimatur of the Evangelical Magazine of the 
time (The Christian Instructor),+ did not certainly lie in its 
logical efficacy, but in the force and beauty of style with 
which it insisted on the necessity of a subjective experience 
of the gospel. In this respect Erskine’s tone of bright and 
lively confidence makes the pleasantest contrast to the 
doleful accents of that modern phase of orthodox theology 
which tells us that man lies under an inherent incapacity 
for the apprehension of divine things ; that he must never- 
theless accept as relatively true what is absolutely incre- 
dible ; and which thus by a feat of suicidal ingenuity rests 
the glory of revelation on the moral and intellectual blind- 
ness of its recipient, man. 

Erskine proceeds in his Essay on Faith to define the 
relations of faith and salvation, and to solve the paradoxes 
which the idea of a faith arbitrarily appointed to be re- 
ceived in unintelligent submission had created. For this 
purpose he points out that faith, or the belief in the object- 
ive reality of our impressions, is necessarily limited to im- 
pressions actually received. The possibility of faith, there- 
fore, depends not merely on the presence of an external 
object, but also on the existence of a particular suscepti- 
bility. Where the object of faith is the revealed character 
of God, unless man can fill in from his own affections sume 
meaning into the phrases Supreme Holiness and Love, he 





* Pp. 216. 
+ Later on, the late Sir Henry Moncrieff is reported to have said that 
Erskine’s books should be burned by the common hangman 
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is under a moral inability to believe. This inability con- 
sists in the opposition of his will and affections to righteous- 
ness. All mankind, however, being in this corrupt state, 
God has in His gospel wisely appealed to our selfish fears, 
aud not merely to our elevated and generous affections, 
Had it not been so, nothing would have stirred the human 
spirit from its sleep of death. Once the obstacle is re- 
moved, the wall of flesh broken down, and the old man van- 
quished, faith, as explained in the previous book, rapidly 
ripens into the Christian character. ‘“ The purest heart has 
the most correct faith, because it is susceptible of the truest 
impressions of holy love.” Thus human excellence is the 
sense by which we apprehend the Divine message of par- 
don. Nor is there any contradiction between this and the 
admitted unholiness of man. The Holy Ghost presides at 
the inception of faith, and it is in the exercise of faith, or 
in the adoration of God’s justice and mercy, that the charac- 
ter is formed which confirms and perfects faith. As Arch- 
bishop Leighton has said: “If you would have much faith, 
love much; and if you would have much love, believe 
much.”* “We are not to think, however, that pardon is 
created by believing the gospel, as if faith were the ground 
of forgiveness. No; the gospel itself is the proclamation 
of pardon through the perfect atonement of Christ, and it 
is the belief of the all-sufficiency of this proclaimed ground 
of pardon remaining in the memory and operating in the 
heart, which makes meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light." So many human feelings enter as factors into 
the process of faith, that it has become exceedingly unlike 
the simple assent to certain credible facts with which 
Erskine started ; and in several of his books he shews great 
skill in pointing out how differently in different men the 
“emotion of conviction” is distributed. 

In conclusion, he argues that justification is rightly con- 
nected with faith in the Divine testimony, for faith is itself 
the necessary psychological condition of “that spiritual cha- 
racter which can alone fit for communion with God or the 
happiness of heaven.” It will be convenient here to notice 








* Conf. J. H. Newman: “Not that we put fasting in the place of love, but 
that by fasting we seek love.”” (Quoted in Reflections of J. M’Leod Campbell, 
1873, p. 164.) 

+ Essay on Faith, p. 101 
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that as yet Erskine is substantially in agreement with the 
Calvinistic scheme. True, he directs his gaze to higher and 
holier realities than that tremendous covenant under which 
God, like an infinitely magnified Shylock, was to exact the 
last drop of blood. For with him, as with all spirits that really 
live with God, sin, not judicial and judaical penalty, was the 
true misery and discord of the soul: holy living, not a ver- 
dict of absolvitor against facts, was its true salvation. He 
is so filled with the peace and brightness of God’s mercy, 
that he seems to have forgotten the material hell which in 
theory he still affirms; and he is so busy with the actual 
regeneration of man’s fallen nature, as indispensable to faith, 
that “imputed righteousness” can find no room among 
his ideas. It was impossible, however, that one so acute 
and yet so truthful should long remain even apparently 
orthodox. 

In “The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel,” which 
was called by Dr. Chalmers one of the most delightful 
books ever written, Erskine first steps clear of the old 
circle of covenanting ideas, and sets himself purposely in 
opposition to the restriction of Christ’s atoning sacrifice. 
He begins by saying that the love of God is to the human 
spirit as the keystone to the arch, and thaf indifference to 
God, or self taking the place of God, is the ruin of the 
soul. The first great effect which Christianity produces is 
the conviction that nothing done by independent moral 
effort can partake of the nature of true spiritual life, but 
that man is purely receptive and altogether dependent on 
an Infinite Power of love, which ever presses on the in- 
most heart, and breathes into it, if it be not closed by self, 
a new life of trust and hope. “ With what feelings ought I 
to regard Him, to whose infinite mind my individual exist- 
ence, with every particular of my history through the future 
eternity, has been from all past eternity a distinct and fami- 
liar idea? It was a birth of His mind from all eternity. 
At length He realized it, by calling me into life and giving 
me a substantial existence,—and He has ever since sus- 
tained this life by His continually pervading presence in 
every part of my soul and body. I have never been a 
single moment separated from Him. I could not be sepa- 
rated from Him without ceasing to exist. I know that 
through eternity I shall never be alone. I am sure that I 
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have never formed a thought, nor uttered a word, nor done 
a deed, of which He has not been most intimately cogni- 
zant, and in which He has not been Himself the acting 
power, enabling me to think and speak and do.”* Erskine 
accordingly declares that were a man able, by wnassisted 
struggle, to become a Christian, the great object of the 
gospel would be defeated, for that object is to teach men 
their dependence from moment to moment upon God. On 
this view, forgiveness becomes, not an end, but a means. 
Viewed practically, Christianity may be said to be the be- 
lief in the inexhaustible love of God for man, and in this 
great fund of love every man participates, as in the air and 
the sunshine. The very universality of the love exhibited 
in the Passion of Christ destroys the narrow selfishness 
which formerly cramped and deadened men’s souls, and 
invests the smallest matters with seriousness and dignity. 
“Tt banishes littleness from life, because it connects all life 
with the glory of God and the eradication of evil; it leads 
us on, as under the shadow of everlasting and omnipotent 
Love, in the faith of which we may rest in peace till all 
calamities be overpast.” “The whole use of the gospel is 
to introduce the holy love of God into man’s heart, that it 
may work there its own likeness.” We must remember that 
the will, as well as the intellect, is concerned in faith, and 
faith in the efficacy of belief is nothing. “Goodness is the 
only true name for blessedness, and therefore the hope for 
man is simply the hope that God will continue to insist 
upon his being righteous till he actually becomes so.” “Sal- 
vation does not consist in the removal of punishment, but 
in the willing acceptance of it—in dying unto self and living 
unto God.” 

Those who have dipped into the troubled waters of Scotch 
theology must be aware that ever since the days of “The 
Marrow,” and especially in the Secession churches, great 
importance has been attached to a free offer of the gospel 
to all souls; the difficulty being that with respect to a con- 
siderable number, viz. the non-elect, the offer must neces- 
sarily be futile.t If there be any truth in the Westminster 


* P. 25, edit. 1870. + Letters, 1863, p. 39. 

t The second ‘‘ point”’ of the Dutch Remonstrants runs: ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
died for all ; so, nevertheless, that no one actually except believers is redeemed 
by his death.”’ 
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dogma of election, it is clear that only some men are re- 
deemed, called, justified, adopted, sanctified and saved by 
Christ ; and these some are not necessarily those who per- 
form any of the conditions precedent which have often 
been annexed to salvation, such as faith, good works, per- 
severance. What, then, is the use of saying Christ died for 
all men, unless you are prepared to affirm that all men will 
be saved ; and what is the value of a pardon which leaves 
it uncertain whether the punishment will be inflicted or 
not? Nor can this fictitious universality of the atonement 
be defended on the ground that it more abundantly ex- 
presses the Divine love. “It is no greater proof of love 
that Christ died for all, yet only saved some, than that he 
died for such as he had determined to save.”* All reason- 
ing founded on the mediatorial compact (which was on 
behalf of the Church, or the elect, alone) excludes the notion 
that all men are entitled to participate in the benefits of 
the atonement. If Christ, as surety, paid a full price in 
satisfaction of the debt due to Divine justice in terms of the 
covenant, it is absurd to suppose that the principal debtor 
can be exposed to any further claim. Therefore, in this 
matter, logical consistency appears to be altogether on the 
side of the elder Calvinists, such as Edwards and Owen, 
and against the modified Calvinists, who, without denying 
election and without affirming universal restoration (or, 
what is much the same thing, denying the eternity of 
punishment), nevertheless proclaim that Christ died for 
all men. Now it is certain that Erskine as yet holds by 
election, and further admits that redemption is only partial. 
To what extent, then, do the foregoing criticisms affect 
him? In the first place, he rejected the idea of substitu- 
tion, and embraced the mystical idea which appears more 
or less in the writings of Maurice, Davies and others, that 
“Christ died for every man, as the head of every man, not 
by any fiction of law, not in a conventional way, but in 
reality as the head of the whole mass of the human nature 
which, though composed of many members, is one thing, 
one body, in every part of which the head is truly present.” + 


* Letter to Thomas Erskine, by a Minister of the Church of Scotland, p. 7. 
This clerical logic-chopper also makes merry over the notion of an uncondi- 
tional gift which the donee is under an incapacity of receiving. 

+ The Brazen Serpent, p. 37. 
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The sacrifice does not dispense with penal suffering, but 
changes its character into a sanctified sorrow. Suffering 
itself is no ceremony, but belongs to the eternal constitu- 
tion of things.* All human nature therefore participates in 
the sacrifice of Christ, because he is the Head Man coming 
in the place of Adam. Why then is this participation in- 
effectual to save all men? In discovering Erskine’s answer 
to this terrible question, which every theology has failed to 
answer, we must remember the influence of certain funda- 
mental religious ideas on his mind, which were totally dif- 
ferent from those of the orthodox creed, and which by their 
silent operation gradually threw off the intellectual husks 
of tradition. He advanced spiritually, not logically. The 
essence of sin was disconformity to the Divine Will, a 
following of self which only a perception of and trust in 
Divine Love could remove. But what is the punishment 
of sin?’ Now Erskine frequently makes verbal reference to 
condemnation under the Law, but he never mentions a 
material hell or the “wrath of God,” and his language, at 
least in his later books, is invariably consistent with the 
supposition that by the penalties of sin he meant only that 
misery which is naturally connected with estrangement froin 
God, and not at all any arbitrary punishment to be inflicted 
in the invisible world. In words, he accepts the fall of 
man in Adam, which he held to be exactly counterpvised 
by the restoration of man in Christ; but he knows of no 
covenants, testaments or judicial procedure, coming be- 
tween God and man, and hindering their free communion. 
On the other hand, as spiritual intuition guides him to 
perceive a link of eternal causation between sin and misery 
which excludes the possibility of a salvation per saltum ; as 
on all sides we see men sinking through habit into hope- 
less degradation and reaping the whirlwind they have sown, 
this question, Why are all men not saved? becomes still 
more tremendous and apparently irreconcilable with the 
inexhaustible mercies of God. Erskine remained for long 
satisfied with the ordinary doctrine of election, which he 
believed to be taught in the 9th chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans; but in 1837 he published a book on the sub- 
ject, in which he declared that the parable of the Potter 


* The Brazen Serpent, p. 41 
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and the Clay was entirely opposed to unconditional elec- 
tion, and that the sovereignty of God was exercised in ap- 
pointing man’s opportunities and trials, not in determining 
his reception of them. “The vessel unto dishonour was the 
reprobate vessel, aud the vessel unto honour was the elect 
vessel, and under these figures the first Adam and the 
second Adam, the flesh and the spirit, are set forth.”* The 
flesh and the spirit are in every human being, continually 
drawing the heart in opposite directions toward self and 
toward God. “Thus man in all his actings has never 
to originate anything: he has only to follew something 
already commenced within him; he has only to choose to 
which of these two powers he will join himself. Here then 
[ found that which I had approved in Calvinism, and 
which I required as an element of every explanation of the 
doctrine which should be set up in opposition to Calvinism, 
namely, a recognition that there is no self-quickening power 
in man, and that there is no good in man but what is of the 
direct acting of the Spirit of God.”+ He then discusses the 
question of “liberty” in man to choose the .good, which 
depends on the gift of spiritual light or life given to the 
race in Christ. If the Calvinistic premiss be true, that the 
unregenerate are wholly corrupt, then Edwards’ definition 
of liberty as “the power or advantage that any one hath to 
do or to conduct as he pleases,” may be consistent with the 
facts of human nature and with the most absolute decrees 
of reprobation. But Erskine says that the true definition of 
human liberty requires as its conditions, first, that God's 
spirit be communicated to us, enabling us to enter into 
God's purpose ; and, second, that His purpose be one em- 
bracing our good, thus enabling us to sympathize with 
Him in it.t Calvinism is thus represented as making 
liberty impossible, because there is only evil in man, and 
no good to be rejected. Erskine does not tell us by what 
process of education this power of choice is arrived at, 
or what are the psychological conditions necessary to its 
existence. Whether true salvation, then, depends in each 


* Doctrine of Election, P 35 


+ Ibid. p. 59. The third ‘* point”’ of the Dutch Remonstrants runs: ‘‘ Man 
has not the saving belief from himself, nor out of his free will, but he needs 
thereto God's grace in Christ 


t Ibid, p. 556 
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man on his exercise of this power of choice, or upon the 
intervention of the Holy Spirit (which has certainly not 
descended through Christ on all men), is a mystery which 
Erskine does not solve. The moral responsibility which 
attaches to a power of choice between the Will of God and 
the selfish desires, is not so common a possession as Erskine 
thinks. He identifies conscience with the spirit communi- 
cated to every man by Christ; but conscience exists in 
endless variety, from the most elementary instinct to the 
most sensitive and delicate of faculties. It undoubtedly 
became Erskine’s faith that the right choice would ulti- 
mately be made by every soul. 

In the “ Brazen Serpent,” already mentioned, and in “A 
Tract on the Gifts of the Spirit,” published about the same 
time, there is a great deal of mystical writing which his 
heartiest admirers will confess to be of little value. He 
believed that certain manifestations which he witnessed 
about 1829 in two West-Country-men, named James and 
George Macdonald, were the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, 
“of the same character as those of which we read in the 
New Testament.” He believed that as the Turkish Empire 
(Euphrates) was gradually wasting away, the present time 
was that appointed for pouring out the sixth vial, and that 
consequently the period of 1260 days, which was to inter- 
vene between the full growth of Popery and the judgment 
of the Gentile nations, was already running its last sands, 
and that we might speedily expect that Armageddon would 
overtake the Vatican and modern infidelity. He therefore 
also believed that a special “sealing,” an outpouring of 
God's spirit, had been promised when he wrote. In a note 
to the “Doctrine of Election,” he says that he had found 
the manifestations in the Macdonalds were not super- 
natural (as Mr. Story, of Roseneath, had found with regard 
to Mary Campbell); and it rather appears to us that the 
exaggerated and obscure speculations hazarded in “The 
Brazen Serpent” were produced by a morbid excitement 
and anxiety of mind, from which many devout persons 
suffered at the same time, and that, although nowhere ex- 
pressly cancelled, they must afterwards have been silently 
abandoned as his spirit became clearer and more composed.* 





* The sincerity of the Macdonalds and of their friend James Grubb (the 
weaver) was never impeached. Intellectually they were behind their age. 
They believed in witchcraft, burned all their books except the Bible, and were 
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In the volume entitled “The Spiritual Order,” published 
in the year after his death, we have the latest fruits of this 
life of communion with God. All hesitation in utterance, 
all logical limitation, have now disappeared, and we have 
the living thoughts of the old man clothed in a simple 
serenity of language which shews how spotless was his 
faith. We transcribe the following remarkable note: “I 
believe that those who insist most strongly on the impor- 
tance of ascribing personality to God really mean this” 
(that we must know and trust God before loving Him). 
“The term itself seems to the logical intellect to imply 
limitation, which is perhaps the reason why some are so 
much opposed to the use of it. I would not dispute about 
a word, but I am persuaded that the whole spirit and 
power of Christianity are contained in the thing which is 
meant by the word.” Nevertheless, he clings to the idea 
that revelation is required to supplement reason in shew- 
ing the fatherly relation and purpose of God ; but he also 
agrees with the Tract on Incarnation, in “Tracts for 
Priests and People” (by Mr. R. H. Hutton), that the cha- 
racter and mission of Jesus must be implied @ priori in 
the Divine Nature itself. Now gratitude, obedience, trust, 
sympathy, are all emotions and affections requisite for 
man’s spiritual education. These good things, however, 
cannot be derived from the unity of Love. Hence there 
must be a filial element in the Divine Substance. God 
sympathizes with his Eternal Son, and as Head of creation 
Christ responds to the most urgent wants of man’s soul. 
That this Divine Truster, Believer, Receiver, through whom 





narrow Sabbatarians. But they were simple, brave, patient men, not in the 
least puffed up by their strange “ gift,” which consisted in the rapid utterance 
(sometimes for a period of several hours) of two unknown tongues, containing 
many Greek and Latin radicals, and inflections resembling those of the Greek 
language. The universal love of God, the real humanity of Christ, the millen- 
nial advent, and the perpetuity of gifts, were the cardinal points in their faith. 
Irving himself admitted their ‘‘ discernment, utterance and apparent glory,” 
and Erskine went so far as to state that ‘‘ the connection between believing 
and possessing miraculous powers is as real and permanent as the connection 
between believing and being saved.” On any supernatural theory of religion 
there is much plausibility in the view that, as Paley says, the influence of the 
Divine Spirit comes ‘‘ with notice.” Middleton considers the gift of tongues to 
be the proper test of the miraculous pretensions of a Church; and Tillotson 
expected that good missionaries would get a miraculous power of speaking 
heathen languages. 
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the life of God flows into every member of the spiritual 
order, is Jesus of Nazareth, is shewn by the perfect holi- 
ness and resignation of his life, and is antecedently probable 
from the fact that the idea of the Fatherhood of God was a 
sacred deposit in the land of Judza.* 

“The Bible and its relation to Faith” exhibits Erskine 
at his weakest, for he is in search of a stop-gap against 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, which he alleges filled him 
“with trembling jealousy and horror”! He insists that 
the ordinary faith in an infallible church, creed or book, 
makes the Christian position open to these attacks, and 
that when actual sympathy with God’s truth has been ex- 
perienced, the Bible will be set on a rock beyond the reach 
of rationalizing men, viz. its necessity for the wants of 
man’s spiritual organization. In a similar strain Dr. 
Matthew Arnold has complained of Strauss and Colenso, 
on the ground apparently that, as they were not great 
spiritual lights, they ought not to have used their critical 
faculties in the discovery of truth. We may admit, with 
Erskine and Arnold, that the value of the Bible lies in its 
beautiful lessons for the human heart. But this value was 
for Erskine realized only through faith in the divinity and 
sacrifice of Jesus. His alarm was therefore intelligible. 
Arnold, on the other hand, who has abandoned every shred 
of dogma, and reduces God to the resultant of certain un- 
known laws which regulate the lives of men and nations, is 
either blundering or insincere in his peevish criticisin of 
the critics. 

Looking back on Erskine’s life and books, we cannot 
claim for him originality or power of thought, but we must 

* The doctrine of the Filial element in the Godhead, or that there exists 
in the Divine Nature a necessity for the sacrifice of some part of the Godhead, 
is the forlorn hope of the ‘‘ hazy’ school of modern theology, Mr. Maurice 
(Theol. Essays, p. 147) says: ‘‘ Supposing the Father's will to be a will to all 
good, the Son of God, being one with Him and Lord of Man, to obey and 
fulfil in our flesh that will by entering into the lowest condition into which 
men had fallen through their sin ; supposing this Man to be for this reason an 
object of continual complacency to his Father, and that complacency to be 
fully drawn out by the Death on the Cross ; is not this in the highest sense 
Atonement ?”” One sees very well that it is the admiration of self-sacrificing 
duty and the belief in God’s mercy which still galvanize the doctrine of the 
Atonement; but the doctrine itself, apart from the intelligible hypothesis of 
the Calvinistic covenant, is a mere piece of verbal delusion, a light intel- 
lectua] mist which conceals no substantial reality. 
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confess the unique beauty of his nature. He made no 
breach in the gloomy ramparts of Calvinism, but his sweet 
pleading voice must have charmed many a prisoner to 
escape into the sunshine of a hopeful faith. He conquered 
by the powerful attraction of a singularly earnest and har- 
monious character, not by the rude blows of logic. Of 
intellectual material he has left little behind him. His 
favourite idea, that life is a gradual education of the indi- 
vidual and the race, is a commonplace of history and sci- 
ence, to which theology has added nothing of value. If it 
be true, the theory of an exclusive supernatural revelation 
must be immediately abandoned. No ingenuity can recon- 
cile history to the conclusion that either the Jewish or the 
Christian Scriptures contain anything essential to what 
may be called relative salvation, i.e. the best salvation 
possible in the circumstances. Even adopting Lessing’s 
view, that Revelation is merely accelerated education, dis- 
closing nothing which the human reason might not have 
laboriously reached by its own road, we shall be obliged to 
admit that the quickening impulse communicates itself to 
the world according to a known law. The Divine Logos 
becomes identified with the best reason, morality, aspira- 
tions of men. Again, salvation being recognized as a pro- 
cess which admits of psychological expression, you cannot 
divide the world into the saved and the lost. The true 
saints of life are easily known by their walk, but even they 
are marching for a goal which is infinitely distant. They 
constitute the great army of the Spiritual order, the men 
who have renounced self; they fight ceaselessly against 
evil for the kingdom of God. As regards the weak and 
unfortunate, those to whom health and virtue were in this 
brief world an impossible dream, we can only trust that 
hereafter the conditions of holy life will vary, and they also 
will feel the Infinite Love, and rise to the knowledge of 
themselves. It is this region of timid trust that the mind 
of Erskine has so irradiated. Too many seem to think that 
without evidence they are not entitled to believe, even 
where evidence is admittedly unattainable. God and im- 
mortality are beyond the “utmost rim” of experience ; we 
can neither prove nor certainly know anything about them. 
But why should we cease to believe in them? Why should 
we clip the wings of our thought, or with downcast eyes 
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keep our best hopes from the light of the sun? The reli- 
gious life, the most distinct and indisputable of realities, is 
something more than patient resignation to the system of 
things, or even the most heroic efforts for the advancement 
of the race. There is a higher religion, which consists of 
hope, joy and courage; and this no mere “enthusiasm of 
humanity” can sustain. Witness the spiritual collapse of 
Comtism and the melancholy confessions of John Stuart 
Mill. Science may demonstrate the absurdities involved in 
the notion of an immortal brain, but it will never persuade 
men that their personal existence after death is a baneful 
superstition. 
WILLIAM C. SMITH. 


III.—ISAAC CASAUBON. 


Isaac Casaubon, 1559—1614. O doctiorum quidquid est 
assurgite Huic tam colendo nomini! By Mark Pattison, 
Rector of Lincoln College. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1875. 


WHEN the clever authoress of Middlemarch gave the 
name of “Mr. Casaubon” to the dreamy pedant on whom 
Dorothea Brooke threw herself away, can she have been 
aware of the affront she was offering to the memory of one 
of the profoundest scholars and most sagacious critics who 
has lived since the revival of letters? Had she mistaken 
for a genuine work of the great scholar, “The originall of 
idolatries, faithfully gathered out of sundry greeke and 
latine authors by that famous and learned Isaac Casav- 
BON” ?* or, on the principle of noscitur a sociis, had she con- 
cluded that the man in whose conversation our James I. 
took special delight must have been a pedant? If any of her 
readers have formed such a conception of the real Casaubon, 
Mr. Pattison’s biography will shew them their mistake. 

The materials for the life of Casaubon are immense, and 
of that kind by means of which we obtain the truest insight 





* See the list of Pseudepigrapha at the end of Mr. Pattison’s book. ‘‘The 
Key to all Mythologies” was the title of Mr. Casaubon’s magnum opus. 
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into a man’s character—letters and a diary. Casaubon began 
his diary on Feb. 18, 1597, when he was thirty-eight years 
of age, and continued it till within a fortnight of his death 
in July, 1614.* Under the title of “Ephemerides Isaaci 
Casaboni,” they fill two volumes 8vo. How amidst his multi- 
farious and distracting occupations he found time to write 
the 1110 letters which fill the folio volume published by 
Almeloveen, is one of the mysteries of his life. Mr. Pattison 
has exercised a conscientious diligence in examining these 
precious documents, and has produced from them a living 
picture of a man whom we at once admire, love and pity. 
He is familiar with the works not only of Casaubon, but of 
his predecessors and contemporaries; he has studied the 
history of the times and the various phases of religious 
opinion, which had then a much more important influence 
on states and individuals than at the present day. 

The parents of Isaac Casaubon were emigrants from 
Gascony, Huguenots whom the bigotry of the times had 
compelled to fly for their lives, and who had found refuge 
in Geneva. Arnold Casaubon, his father, had enjoyed the 
advantage of an excellent classical education at the same 
college of Guienne, at Bourdeaux, at which the celebrated 
scholar Muretus was professor. He reaped little benefit, 
however, from his father’s instruction, who had accepted a 
pastorate in Dauphiné, and was called as chaplain to attend 
the general levy of the Huguenots. He was absent three 
years from his home, and when he returned Isaac was found 
to have lost all he had learnt. He had made some progress 
in Greek, when the massacre of St. Bartholomew made the 
family fugitives and houseless again, and the education of 
Isaac was carried on in the cave or wood which was their 
temporary shelter. Such was the training of him who was 
to become the first scholar and critic of his time! When 
they returned to their home in Dauphiné, he could pursue 
his studies with more method, but still with many inter- 
ruptions, with few books and little aid from his father, on 
whom the charge of the other persecuted churches devolved. 
So things continued from his fourteenth to his nineteenth 





* Mr. Pattison remarks that we have only one other instance of a diary so 
regularly kept—that of Priestley. Casaubon’s was preserved by the piety of 
his widow and son ; Priestley’s ‘‘ became the victim of the savages of one of 
our great cities” (p. 99). 
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year. In a letter to J. J. Scaliger, he pathetically laments 
over these lost years of his life. 

“T cannot say that I began my studies till I was twenty, when 
my father sent me to Geneva. I am a self-taught man, dyYipabijc 
cai avrodidaxros. Instead of the learning which Mons. de I’ Escale’s 
goodness credits me with, I can only console myself that I lost 
the best part of my early years in persecution for the truth, a 
memory which is sweeter to me than honey or sugar.”* 


Though “ self-taught and a late learner,’ as he says, he 
must certainly have underrated his own attainments, as 
he had hardly completed his third academical year (1582) 
when he was appointed to the Greek Professorship in 
the Academy, the most valuable gift of Calvin to the city 
of Geneva, and to which his own talents and those of 
Beza had given a wide celebrity among the Reformed 
churches. The state was miserably poor. Its population 
had been thinned, its industry destroyed, in the wars which 
it had been compelled to wage with France and Savoy for 
its own independence. Casaubon’s salary was £10 a year, 
upon which he married ; “for” (as Mr. Pattison observes) 
“in times of distress men seek consolation, not welfare, and 
prudence is in abeyance.” The Academy of Geneva corre- 
sponded as little to modern ideas of a college in the age 
and condition of its students as in the scale of its salaries. 
A large proportion of them were boys, and the discipline 
was rigorous. 

“In the school department the hour of opening was six in 
summer, seven in winter. The boys brought their breakfast 
with them, and ate it on the benches of the school-room. They 
might not bring anything but the simplest food, the same for 
rich and poor. The class-rooms were open to all the rigours of 
the season. In November, 1564, a master having petitioned that 
the windows might be glazed, the council took it into its con- 
sideration. The decision arrived at was that the children might, 
if they pleased, paste paper over the opening next their seats. 
There was a charcoal brazier in each class-room in very cold 
weather, at which, when the fingers refused their office, they / 
might be thawed for a few seconds.” + 

The evidence thus afforded of the narrow means of the 
city of Geneva only raises our admiration of the unconquer- 
able spirit which carried the republic through the dangers 
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which thickened around it, and, in the midst of poverty and 
distress, maintained the Academy as the bulwark of liberty 
and the true religion. 

Casaubon’s first wife being dead, he married a second in 
1586 ; Florence, the daughter of Henry, the third in descent 
of that illustrious family of printers and scholars whose 
name, Estienne, the learned have Latinized into Stephanus, 
and we have Anglicized into Stephens. She had beauty, 
sense, worth, and a gentle disposition. Fortune she had 
none, for her father had beggared himself by his Thesaurus 
Lingue Grece.* But there was something which Casaubon 
valued more than the riches of Croesus; it was access to 
his father-in-law’s precious collection of Greek MSS., which 
he hoped to obtain by his marriage. But no gryphon ever 
guarded his gold from the Arimaspian more jealously than 
Stephens did his MSS. even from his son-in-law. Inspection 
meant collation ; collation, publication of all that was valu- 
able in a MS.; and even Bentley is reported to have said 
“that a collated MS. was as valueless as a sucked orange.” 
The editor depended for remuneration upon the sale of his 
book, and that was materially affected by the new MS. autho- 
rity which he could produce. Stephens was absent for years, 
but Casaubon never saw the inside of his library except 
once, when he and Florence ventured to break it open.+ 

Their mutual affection was severely tried, but never shaken. 

“ How tenderly Casaubon was attached to his wife is evident 
throughout his diary. Even the moments of impatience con- 
signed to that secret record may be taken to prove affection 





* ve the { first e tition of this work (1572), the following verses are prefixed : 
‘¢Thesauri momento alii ditantque beantque 
Et faciunt Croesum qui prius Irus erat. 
At Thesaurus me hic ex divite reddit egenum, 
Et facit ut juvenem ruga senilis aret. 
Sed mihi opum, levis est jactura juvente, 
Judicio haud levis est si labor iste tuo.” 
The five folio volumes of this stupendous work average above 1500 pages, and 
it contains several learned dissertations by H. Stephens. 

+ Anxious as Casaubon was to obtain access to the most ancient MSS., he 
did not exalt them to infallibility, nor exclude the ratio critica in judging of 
their readings. In the Preface to his Athenzus, he says: ‘‘In scriptis exem- 
plaribus, vel antiquissime manus, 7ohAd péy écOXa rod Ci Avypd. It: aque 
in illis tractandis judicio magno opus est, magna eruditione, nec mediocri usu. 
This warning may not be unseasonable at the present moment, when a disposi 
tion seems to prevail among biblical critics to consider the reading of the oldest 
MSS. as decisive, and superseding all critical probabilities. 
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and general harmony. He certainly complains bitterly on one 
occasion of her interrupting him. But over and above Casaubon’s 
constitutional fretfulness, we must make allowance for the irrita- 
bility engendered by a life of hard reading against time. Casaubon 
thought every moment lost in which he was not acquiring know- 
ledge. He resented intrusion as a cruel injury. To take up his 
time was to rob him of his only property. Casaubon’s imagination 
was impressed in a painful degree with the truth of the dictum, 
‘Ars longa, vita brevis.’ As though with a presentiment that the 
end would come to him early, he struggles all through a life of 
harass to have his time for himself. To his wife, struggling also in 
her way with the cares of a large household* and narrow means, he 
may naturally have seemed at times apathetic to her difficulties and 
‘selfishly burying himself in his books.’ This is the true inter- 
pretation of the exceptional allusions in the diary. Its general 
tone is that of true affection. When she is away from him, he 
writes to her by every post, and sometimes cannot give his atten- 
tion to his books owing to the pain he suffers at her absence. 
June, 1599: ‘dolor ex uxoris absentia studia mea impediverunt.’ 
. ... Every illness of hers is recorded, and his time, of which 
he is avaricious, is devoted to waiting upon her... .. She did 
not enter into her husband’s pursuits, but she encouraged and 
sustained his temper, naturally given to despondency. She is 
his ‘steady partner in all his vexations’ (ep. 750). She relieves 
him of all domestic cares, so that, as he complains to Archbishop 
Spotswood, ‘when she is absent from him he finds himself lost 
and helpless.’”+ 

How she managed with such narrow means and large 
demands to make a birthday present to her husband in 
1604—a purse of more than 100 gold crowns—is one of 
the mysteries which surround the financial department of 
Casaubon’s history. His wife’s dowry was a damnosa here- 
ditas ; it was not paid during her father’s lifetime, and it 
involved him in law-suits after his death. While he was 
complaining to the council, “qu'il ne pouvoit vivre de ses 
gages,” he was accumulating a considerable library, of which 
the larger part must have been purchased. One enviable 
faculty he had, which saved him from the accumulation of 
books. His memory was so retentive, that when he had 
read a book he could sell it. 


* The council votes Casaubon a small augmentation of his salary in 1595, 
‘sur la nécessité de sa famille, qui s’augmente annuellement.” Twenty-two 
children were born to him, of whom eighteen lived. 

+ Pp. 31, 32. 
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During his fourteen years’ professorship at Geneva, Casau- 
bon by lectures and publications had acquired the character 
of one of the first Greek scholars in Europe ; his only rival 
being J. J. Scaliger, the glory of Leyden. To these two 
great men belongs the merit of having inaugurated a new 
era in Greek criticism. The “illustrious Greeks,” whom 
the impending fall of the Eastern empire had driven into 
Western Europe, had rendered most valuable services to 
classical literature. They had revived the knowledge of the 
Greek language ; they had brought MSS.; they had founded 
schools. But they were the successors of the scholiasts of 
Constantinople, not of the critics of Alexandria. The learned 
printers who succeeded them furnished the ardent scholars 
of Italy, France, Switzerland and Germany, with the mate- 
rials of criticism, in editions of the classics, in grammars and 
lexicons. Availing themselves of all these materials, joining 
retentive memories to incessant study and great clearness 
of intellect, Scaliger and Casaubon founded that school, 
which has been prolonged through a line of Dutch and 
German scholars, in which our own Bentley and Porson 
hold an honourable place, and which has its living represen- 
tative in Cobet. In this school, philology and history com- 
bined to reproduce the picture of the Greek and Roman world. 

Casaubon began his career as an editor of Greek authors 
by an edition of the Geography of Strabo in 1587. Im- 
perfect as it was in his own judgment,* it served to place 
him, in that of his contemporaries, in the first rank of 
Greek scholars. It is dedicated to his colleague and dear 
friend Lect ; and the venerable Beza, to whom he looked 
up with filial reverence, once more courted the Latin muse, 
with whom he had frolicked in his youth, in encomiastic 
hexameters: “In Strabonis geographicos libros ab Isaaco 
Casaubono felicissime emendatos et explicatos.” In the 
same year he published an edition of the New Testament, 
with notes and various readings. Of the notes, Mr. Pattison 
says, “He had shewn a disposition to follow the true path of 
philological interpretation. Taking given words, what does 
the language require that they should mean? In later life, 








* In one of his epistles he speaks of it as ‘‘non partum legitimum sed 
txrpwya éEdunvoy.”’ It was his habit to speak deprecatingly of his own works, 
and they were generally executed in haste and with a painful consciousness of 
the want of time, books and MSS., to make them more perfect. 
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when engaged in controversy with Baronius, he allowed the 
principle of exegesis to be overridden by the theological 
principle, the so-called ‘harmonia dictorum biblicorum.’ 
Statements in the Gospels must be reconciled, ‘ per fas atque 
nefas.’”* Casaubon’s place as a biblical critic is far below 
that of several of his predecessors and contemporaries— 
Erasmus, Beza, the Fratres Poloni, and Grotius. While he 
continued at Geneva he published several other Greek 
authors, and had contributed notes to an edition of Diogenes 
Laertius. The miscellaneous contents of this work, which 
treats of the Lives, Doctrines and Sayings of the Greek 
Philosophers from Thales to Epicurus, were well calculated 
to display the immense Greek reading of Casaubon. A still 
more remarkable proof of this was exhibited in his edition 
of the Deipnosophiste of Athenzus. The title of this book 
gives little information of its contents. It has been trans- 
lated “ Banquet of Sages.” “Table-talk of Men of Letters” 
would describe it better. The idea seems to have been sug- 
gested by the Symposia of Plato and Xenophon, but philo- 
sophy is not the topic which the guests discuss. The author 
feigns his work to be a recital of what passed at a supper 
given by a rich, hospitable and literary Roman to a party 
of his friends, comprehending such a variety of character 
and pursuit as to give an air of plausibility to the encyclo- 
pedical talk in which they indulge over their cups.f Their 
memories are prodigious ; they quote long passages from 
prose writers and poets, especially dramatic poets, of whom 
they have preserved many precious fragments which would 
otherwise have perished; subjects of natural history are 
suggested to them by the dishes as they are brought on; 
their sitting is prolonged without adjournment, and their 
host, who is a bibliophile as well as a gastronome, occa- 
sionally suggests a topic for discussion. Here was a field of 
illustration which no living scholar was so qualified to fill 
as Casaubon, and on this his fame as a critic will ever rest. 
His Polybius did not altogether fulfil the expectations formed 
of it. But even his minor works—the Suetonius, the Au- 
guste Historiz Scriptores, the Persius—all bear marks of 
the master hand, and “ Isaaci Casauboni note” hold a pre- 





© FP. 378. 
+ ’Exikudtxkiwy éywy is the description which the author gives of them 
(Epit. ¢. 3). 
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eminent place in the Variorum editions, beside those of 
Grevius, Gruter and Salmasius. 

We resume the thread of his biography. He had long 
been dissatisfied with his position at Geneva, nor without 
reason. The disadvantages under which he laboured were, 
an insufficient salary, high prices caused by the blockade 
on the side of Savoy, the want of books, the want of leisure. 
A minor evil was the narrow accommodation of his apart- 
ments in the college, where his only study looked upon the 
court, in which the boys of the school disturbed him with 
their games during play-hours. The first of these evils it 
might be thought was remediable ; a small augmentation 
might have enabled him to exist. But the republic was 
not only poor, but exhausted. And letters were of small, 
rather of no account in Geneva. If Casaubon was valued 
at all, it was because he attracted pupils. Except for this, 
any young regent could do all the teaching required. The 
council might any day tell him they could pay him no 
longer. 

We do not wonder that in 1596 he accepted an invita- 
tion to fill the chair of “langues et bonnes lettres” in the 
newly-organized College of Arts at Montpellier. The terms 
on which he was engaged were far more favourable than 
those of Geneva ; he calls them “ honestissimze conditiones,” 
in a letter to Scaliger. The society of Montpellier was more 
genial than that of Geneva; the climate so salubrious, that 
the name became a synonym for the mildest districts in 
more northern climates. The students in the college were 
of a riper age than those at Geneva ; professional men took 
an interest in classical studies. He had personal friends 
there ; but it was not to be his permanent abode. He had 
friends in Paris, of whom the president, De Thou (Thuanus), 
was the most eminent, who were anxious to draw him to 
the capital. They contrived to interest Henry IV. in his 
favour. The Bearnois, though a rough soldier, had sufficient 
comprehension of mind to understand the glory which the 
patronage of literary men would confer on his reign. Casau- 
bon’s friends brought him to Paris and introduced him at 
Court ; and the King, after a conversation of three hours 
with him, invited him to be a professor in the university. 
After a considerable interval he received a formal appoint- 
ment, and in obedience to the royal mandate, but not till 
after a year's residence in Lyons, he came to Paris in 
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February, 1600; where, having endured some vexatious 
delays, he was appointed to the second post at the royal 
library, the first being held by De Thou. 

Here at last he seemed to have attained all that he had 
sighed for so long—freedom from the pressure of want, 
leisure for study, literary society, and access to the amplest 
stores of books and MSS. Yet the ten years of his resi- 
dence in Paris were full of vexation, of which religion was 
the chief cause. His intimacy with the King exposed him 
to the suspicion of his own communion, who justly doubted 
the sincerity of Henry’s promises of toleration, and believed 
that he was endeavouring to render the Edict of Nantes 
inoperative. The restored Jesuits were busy in their insi- 
dious work of conversion, and men of great learning and 
high character, such as De Thou and the Cardinal du Perron, 
felt what a triumph it would be for the Catholic Church 
could a convert be made of the man who divided with Sca- 
liger the reputation of being the greatest scholar in Europe. 
He was invited to conferences with eminent Catholics ; the 
Huguenots interpreted the parley as the prelude to a sur- 
render ; the Romanists proclaimed his defeat, and a rumour 
reached Scaliger that he had really been converted. It was 
unfounded, but it pained him deeply. His attachment to 
the Protestant cause was not shaken, notwithstanding all 
the discouragements and dangers which accompanied its 
open profession. Of these his diary gives frequent evidence. 
We quote a passage in which one of his Sunday experiences 
is related. The place of worship was at Hablon, or Charen- 
ton, on the Seine; Parisian bigotry allowing no nearer 
approach. The journey to and fro was made in a tow-barge. 


* August 20, 1608.—We set off for Charenton, my wife, John, 
Meric, and my sister. When we got down to the quay, though 
it had not yet struck seven, we found all the boats gone except 
a wretched wherry without any awning. After some hesitation we 
got into it, as we did not wish to lose our service. We had got half- 
way, when by some mismanagement a heavy barge, towed by two 
horses, ran into us astern. John and Meric and my sister scrambled 
into the barge. I looked round for my wife, and saw her, faint 
with terror, fallen into the Seine with half her body, the rest in 
the wherry, which began to fill. With a sudden exertion of all 
my forces, physical and moral, I got her within reach of the 
people in the barge, who pulled her in. In doing this, I had let 
go my hold on the larger boat, and was nearly lost myself, if my 
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wife’s cries had not called the others to my succour. The only 
loss I sustained in the accident was my book of Psalms—my 
Greek Testament I recovered all wet out of the water. The Psalm- 
book was precious to me, as I had presented it on our marriage- 
day to my dear wife, and had used it for twenty-two years. I 
did not find it out till we began to sing in the temple, and I put 
my hand in my pocket, and it was gone. By a singular coinci- 
dence, the psalm was 86 (v. 13), ‘Tirant ma vie du bord Du bas 
tombeau de la mort.’ We had been singing, I and my wife, on 
board the boat, as we usually do, and had just arrived at the 
seventh verse of the 92nd psalm, when the collision took place.” * 


The Huguenot pair no doubt sang this psalm with great 
spirit, as it predicts the destruction of all the workers of 
iniquity. Though delighting in the opportunities of joining 
in the public worship of his communion, and repelling 
earnestly the imputation of abandoning it, Casaubon was 
far from being satisfied with its doctrine or its discipline. 
The new doctrine of Arminius was more congenial to him 
than the Calvinism in which he had been brought up; he 
regretted that in their ritual the Reformed churches had 
departed so much from the ancient model. He was not of 
that stuff of which thorough-going partizans are made. He 
could see faults in his own co-religionists, and valuable 
qualities in his opponents. He had a reverence for Chris- 
tian antiquity and the early Greek fathers. His learned 
Romanist friends may have built hopes upon their know- 
ledge of his temperament and tastes, but he never for a 
moment harboured the thought of deserting the Protestant 
communion. The “convertisseurs” tried their arts upon his 
wife and children. With her they had no success ; his son 
John yielded to the temptation, and after his father’s death 
became a Capuchin. His beloved daughter Philippa nobly 
withstood it. Mr. Pattison says: 


“He subjected her to a trial which we might hardly have 
thought justifiable, but that he considered it a duty to let her 
understand how her worldly interest was involved in her creed. 
He explained to her the temporal advantages which he could 
secure for her if she became a convert. He told her ‘that she 
was penniless ; that after the wreck of his patrimony he could 
give her no portion at which any respectable Parisian bourgeois 
would look ; that he anxiously desired to see her well married ; 
that the only hope of this was in the royal bounty, which could 











* Pp, 234, 235. 
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only be obtained by conforming.’ This was indeed to put his 
child to a hard trial. But it was with a thrill of delight that 
the father heard the temptation not only overcome, but indig- 
nantly spurned, by the generous girl. ‘1t was wicked,’ she said, 
‘even to deliberate on such a choice. She was prepared to take 
up her cross and follow Christ ; God,’ she said, ‘would provide 
for her. She would work, and could live upon a very little.’ 
God did provide for her; she was removed from this world at 
the age of nineteen.’’* 

The assassination of Henry IV. on May 14,+ A.D. 1610, 
filled the Huguenots with consternation, and induced 
Casaubon to seek some place of refuge during the evil 
days which were at hand. His name was already known 
in England, and with King James, even before his acces- 
sion to the English throne, he had carried on a compli- 
mentary correspondence. It was no doubt at his sugges- 
tion that an invitation was sent to him in July of the same 
year by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Bancroft) to pay 
England a visit, accompanied by a promise of a prebend in 
that Cathedral. In October of that year he crossed the 
sea, received a most friendly welcome from the dignitaries 
of the English Church, and became a prime favourite of the 
King. Mr. Pattison, whose pen is rather caustic, gives little 
credit for disinterestedness to the welcome which he received : 


“The call of the greatest scholar of the age to England, and his 
endowment out of the revenue of the English Church, was a credit- 
able act of government in a country and a Church whose history 
is not illumined by any public-spirited patronage of science or 
learning. The incident figures in the histories of the Chureh in 
this capacity. It is disappointing, when we come to look nar 
rowly into the transaction, to find that this solitary instance of 
disinterested patronage of learning is no instance at all. Then, 
Greek scholarship, however eminent, was not a commodity for 
which king, bishops, or parliament of England would have paid 
£300. The king was delighted to find in Casaubon a new 
gossip, deferential without being obsequious, whose memory was 
an inexhaustible store of book learning. The High-church bishops 
sought for their party the credit of a distinguished convert from 
Puritanism, and they intended to employ his pen in behalf of their 
cause, struggling in 1610 against unpopularity. The reading 
public saw in Casaubon the vindicator of the civil power against 

* Pp. 240, 241. 

+ Mr. Pattison, p. 301, by a slip of the pen, says ‘‘ the assassination took 
place April 14.” The date is correctly given in a preceding page 
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the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, of the Protestant faith against 
Popery. All these parts Casaubon had to submit to act, with 
as good a grace as might be.”* 

The special service which was expected from Casaubon 
by his Anglican patrons was the refutation of Baronius. 
Flacius and his coadjutors, the Magdeburgh centuriators, 
had followed the history of the Christian Church, century 
by century, in the interest of Protestantism, shewing how 
she had degenerated into the Church of Rome; Baronius, 
in the interest of that Church, in his Annales, had gone 
over the same ground, reproducing the fabulous martyrolo- 
gies, apocryphal documents and legendary miracles, which 
proved the apostolic descent of the Church of Rome. It 
was no secret that his learning was slender. He knew 
nothing of Greek, and as for historical criticism, it would 
have been impicty to exercise it on so sacred a subject. It 
was with good reason, therefore, that so profound a scholar 
and so sagacious a critic as Casaubon was chosen for the 
work of exposing his errors. In this he succeeded ; but 
though he laboured with a feverish activity at his “ Exerci- 
tationes ad Baronii Annales,” he had only published the 
first half of the first volume, not a twelfth part of what he 
meditated. 

Many vexations attended him in the last years of his 
life. He was looked coldly upon by the Puritan party, 
who, though they did not, like the Jesuits, speak of him as 
a convert to Popery, had detected his leaning to prelacy. 
He was unpopular both as a Frenchman and as a favourite 
of the Scottish King. An incessant fire of party pamphlets 
was kept up against him, in which he was taunted with 
being the son of a man who had been hanged, with his 
own imperfect education, and consequent ignorance of 
Greek. His only holidays were two months spent at Ely 
with Bishop Andrewes, who took him to Cambridge on his 
way, and a short visit to Oxford in May, 1613, in the com- 
pany of Sir H. Savile, then Provost of Eton and Warden of 
Merton. He would gladly have foregone the patronage of 
so splendid a person, and their common admiration of 
Chrysostom, whom Savile had edited, was rather a re- 
straint upon their free intercourse, for Casaubon knew 
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Savile’s scholarship not to be profound, and “to be well 
with Savile,” says the biographer, “you must admit his 
Greek scholarship.” He received friendly weleome and 
splendid hospitality from the leading men, and was offered 
an honorary degree, which he declined. The beauty of the 
colleges, the literary treasures of the libraries, the wealth 
and luxury of the heads of houses, excited his astonish- 
ment; what he thought of it as a seat of learning, or as 
entrusted with the high function of academical education, 
we know not. Mr. Pattison, a thoroughly competent au- 
thority, supplies the deficiency : 

“The glimpse we get of the interior of the University of Oxford 
during Casaubon’s visit, transient as it is, ....shews us in clear 
relief the old and well-established features of the place, a character 
which was imprinted on it before the Reformation, and which 
belongs to it still, in spite of many superticial changes, as it did 
in the time of James I. We find a school where much acti- 
vity prevails in the routine instruction, and where the time and 
force of the resident instructors is much consumed in the formali- 
ties of official duty and the management of their affairs. Of any 
special interest in science, learning or the highest culture, there 
is no trace. The conception of classical learning, as Casaubon 
conceived and attempted to realize it, was unknown. What 
science there was in England was in an attitude of hostility. 
Neither Selden nor Bacon were ever fellows of a college. The 
great marking fact of the University, within, was the antagonism of 
the two Church parties,—the Puritan Calvinistic party in present 
possession—the Arminian Ritualistic rising by aggressive acts 
and words, S. Mary’s pulpit the arena, the sermons the event 
of the week. . .. The University thus shews itself as an intimate 
member and organ of the national life; taking its full share in 
all the party feeling, passion, prejudice, religious sentiment which 
were current in the English nation, but wholly destitute of any 
power to vivify, to correct, to instruct, to enlighten.” * 

Casaubon returned to London to his life of toil and vexa- 
tion ; but this portion of his history is better known than 
the preceding, and therefore we pass it over more rapidly. 
The end was near. He had the sentence of death within 
him. A blade of more than ordinary keenness had been 
enclosed by nature in a sheath of slight material, and had 
long been working its way through. Even before he left 
Montpellier he had been prostrated by violent attacks of 
fever, and had been warned that the demands which he 
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made upon his constitution would lead to early death.* The 
probable result was constantly before his eyes, but it served 
to stimulate, not to deter. Incessant activity was neces- 
sary not only to the accomplishment of the task which 
was before him, but to keep off the melancholy which with 
his temperament would otherwise have been the result of 
bodily weakness. The blade would have been ingloriously 
consumed by rust had it lain useless in the sheath. The 
eminent physican, De Thoris, whom he consulted in 1612, 
saw in “the feverish pulse, the labouring heart, the sleep- 
less unrefreshing nights, the long-standing cough,” + symp- 
toms not to be mistaken. To these was added during the 
last months of his life the torture of a calculus, which the 
post-mortem examination shewed to have been of extra- 
ordinary magnitude. It is painful to write these details, 
yet without them how could justice be done to the heroic 
spirit by which the frail and suffering body was animated ? 
He sustained the combat with death with entire resignation 
to the Divine Will. His one regret was that he must leave 
his work on the history of the Church unfinished. His 
words latterly became inaudible, but it could be perceived 
that he was holding converse with that God whom he had 
never forgotten for a single hour of his life. On Friday, 
July 12, 1614, he received the Eucharist at the hands of 
the Bishop of Ely. After the ceremony, he desired to have 
the “ Nune dimittis” read, and he accompanied the reader 
with failing voice. He had his children brought to his 
bedside, gave them his blessing one by one, and strictly 
charged them not to follow the example of their elder 
brother, but to continue in the religion in which they had 
been brought up. At 5 p.m. he ceased to breathe His 
wife had been absent in France, but had returned in the 
preceding autumn to give him the last proof of the conjugal 
affection which had stood the trials of eight-and-twenty years. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, near the entrance 
of St. Benedict's Chapel, six bishops, two deans, and almost 
the whole clergy of the metropolis, attending. A marble 
monument with an inscription in Latin was erected in 1632 
by Morton, Bishop of Durham. Florence survived her 


* Pp. 106, 464. + P. 466, 


t This account of Casaubon’s last moments is given by Bishop Andrewes to 
Heinsius, 
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husband one-and-twenty years, “in spite,” says Mr. Patti- 
son, “of the many attempts of the doctors to kill her with 
the lancet.” She carefully preserved her husband's papers, 
the history and fortunes of which are given in an appendix. 
Meric aided her in this pious office. He defended his 
father’s memory from the attacks of the Catholics in a 
Latin pamphlet, entitled, “ Merici Casauboni Pietas contra 
Maledicos patrii nominis.” He had been educated at 
Oxford, entered the Church, and became a prebendary of 
Canterbury and possessor of other valuable pieces of eccle- 
siastical preferment. He was a learned and worthy man, 
but did nothing of special note in literature or theology. 

Mr. Pattison has devoted many pages to a “ Character- 
istic” of Isaac Casaubon. The sketch which we have given 
of his life will have made the reader acquainted with all 
the principal features of his character. Scholars will read 
with interest the disquisition respecting his relation to the 
scholarship of the preceding period, and his merits as an 
editor of Greek authors. In this respect he places him 
lower than his contemporaries or the critics of succeeding 
generations have done. It would require a study of Casau- 
bon’s works as complete and exhaustive as Mr. Pattison 
has bestowed upon them, to authorize any one to call his 
decisions in question. No one, however, will dissent from 
his opinion, that Casaubon had neither genius nor imagina- 
tion. His assigned task was not to invent or to embellish, 
but to collect and to combine ; to shew us the mind and 
manners of Greece and Rome as portrayed in their litera- 
ture ; to present that literature in as correct a form as pos- 
sible, and with such comments as his all-embracing erudi- 
tion enabled him to furnish. To have performed this task 
so well, amidst difficulties of every kind, entitles him to 
the veneration in which his memory has always been held 
among scholars. 

“ Tsaac Casaubon,” when it has been read as an interest- 
ing piece of biography, will have a permanent place in the 
library as a picture of the times in which the subject of it 
lived—times eventful in themselves, and the precursors of 
mighty changes in European history.* 

JOHN KENRICK. 





* Should his work, as it well deserves, reach a second edition, we hope 
Mr. Pattison will add to it an Index, should it be only of names. 
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IV.—THE MARROW OF BARCLAY. 


1. Theologie Vere Christiane Apologia, Carolo Secundo, 
Magne Britannia, &c., Regi, a Roberto Barclaio, Scoto- 
Britanno, oblata. 4to. Amstelodami: Jacob Claus. 
1676. 

2. The Standard of the Quakers Examined ; or, An Answer 
to the Apology of Robert Barclay. By George Keith, 
A.M. London: B. Aylmer. 1702. 


Goop Arthur Forbes, of Brux, who is described as “a 
person of repute in Scotland,” and “not one of those called 
Quakers,” was the writer of certain commendatory verses, to 
the amount ofa folio page in quantity, which ornament the 
collected edition of the works of “that Faithful Servant of 
the Lord, Robert Barclay of Urie.” After stumbling through 
a dozen lines of virtuous introduction, he suddenly ex- 
claims, as though out of breath in the attempt to keep pace 
with the subject : 


“ I do Confess, my Mind I cannot Raise 
To give the Defunct his deserved Praise.” 


This is candid, if clumsy; and perhaps, had others who 
have tasked themselves to characterize the genius of Bar- 
clay been equally frank, this honest admission would not 
stand alone. The “Testimonies” of early Friends called 
forth by the unexpected news of his death, though ample 
and even fulsome in their eulogy, are for the most part 
singularly barren of any life-like appreciation of his real 
quality. Penn’s lengthy Preface to the collected works is 
little more than a windy expansion of their titles, and 
might easily have been written by one who had never 
perused the books themselves. George Fox’s few words of 
testimony, dated just two months before his own decease, 
are full of heart, and, brief as they are, they convey a 
genuine sense of the special character and value of Bar- 
clay’s services. “Much more might be written,” says the 
wise old man, “concerning this Faithful Brother in the 
Lord, and Pillar in the Church of Christ; who was a man 
I very much loved for his labour in the Truth: but,” he 
significantly adds, “I shall leave the rest to his country- 
men. 
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No one, indeed, will be able to render substantial justice 
to the really transcendent merits, and at the same time to 
allow for the inherent defects, of Barclay’s contribution to 
Christian theology, who has not the power of throwing 
himself with some sympathy into Barclay’s position as the 
supreme representative of the Scottish phase of the Quaker 
movement. George Fox worked for his countrymen, Robert 
Barclay for his. In a former article* we explained that 
the motive and the success of the Apologia were primarily 
political, and even here the nationality of the author be- 
trays and vindicates itself The proud familiarity with 
which Barclay accosted Charles was clannish as well as 
Quakerish, and as such was perfectly compatible with a 
deep and patient loyalty, and with an unmistakable rever- 
ence for the personal dignity of the kingly character. It 
was the feudal instinct which bade him with a graceful 
boldness offer to the king his “seasonable advertisement” 
(opportuna admonitio) as “a member of thy ancient king- 
dom of Scotland.” In the unclassical redundance with 
which he places his residence “in nativi medi Scotie 
patria,” we recognize the impressive touch of an honourable 
emotion, which shapes far more than the turn of his sen- 
tences, and of which we would not willingly sacrifice a 
single spontaneous trace, to purchase a severer style or a 
more elegant phraseology.f 

The political purpose of the Apologia is accomplished 
in the Preface, without which the arguments that follow 
would have missed much of their practical point. A fine 
passage, very early in the work, calls attention to the civil 
dangers inherent in the exercise of the persecuting spirit, 
whether found among Papists, Reformers, or Fanatics, and 
hints that authorities who indulge themselves in the use of 
this weapon are only teaching their enemies to make re- 
prisals.t Later on, a whole thesis is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the true independence of conscience, “ because the 





* October, 1874. 

t There is an error as well as a redundancy in the use of nativd ; what 
Barclay means might perhaps be expressed by natali or naturali ; but Cicero, 
who draws the distinction between ‘‘eam patriam, ubi nati, et illam qua ex- 
cepti sumus,” might have helped him to a more telling adjective: ‘‘ Hac est 
mea et hujus fratris mei germana patria: hinc enim orti stirpe antiquissima 
sumus: hic sacra, hic genus, hic majorum multa vestigia.” (De Legg. ii. 1, 2.) 
+ Prop. ii. § 14. 
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conscience of man is the seat and throne of Gud in him, of 
which God is the alone proper and infallible judge, who by 
his power and Spirit can alone rectify the mistakes of con- 
science, and therefore hath reserved to himself the power of 
punishing the errors thereof as he seeth meet.”"* With keen 
analysis of human nature he places the ultimate ground of 
persecution in an unwillingness to suffer (patiendi aversio) ; 
arguing truly enough that “no man that will persecute an- 
other for his conscience, would suffer for his own if he could 
avoid it.” Hence he also argues that it is sheer waste of 
precaution to persecute Friends, since they have shewn by 
their readiness to bear injury and wrong (patientiz et tole- 
rantiz manifestam evidentiam exhibuerunt) that they have 
nothing of that spirit about them which should render them 
dangerous to the apprehensions of their oppressors.+ 

The title which Barclay has given to his great work was 
a favourite with him. He had already shewn his prefer- 
ence for it in designating that which is now known as his 
treatise on Christian Discipline, A T’wo-fold Apology.t We 
subjoin the full title of this treatise, as it will assist us in 
fixing the exact sense in which Barclay availed himself of 
the term. Apologia is of course a vindication, yet it is 
clear that Barclay did not understand by this a defence in 
the nature of a justifying explanation, which is the mean- 
ing Dr. Newman has taught us to attach to the word, but 
rather a defence in the nature of a fortifying outwork or 
advanced guard. On either hand he keeps at bay, by 
means of the 7wo-fold Apology, an enemy to right disci- 
pline. With the egis of a commanding genius he covers, 
in the Apologia, the citadel of right belief. He would un- 
questionably have shrunk from submitting to the bar of 
reason, or the award of controversy, the claims cither of 





* Prop. xiv. § 2. + Prop. xiv. § 6. 

t “The Anarchy of the Ranters and other Libertines, the Hierarchy of the 
Romanists and other Pretended Churches, equally Refused and Refuted in a 
Two-fold Apology for the Church and People of God called in Derision Quakers. 
Wherein they are vindicated from those that accuse them of Disorder and Con- 
fusion on the one hand, and from such as calumniate them with Tyranny and 
Imposition on the other : shewing that as the true and pure Principles of the 
Gospel are restored by their Testimony, so is also the ancient Apostolick Order 
of the Church of Christ re-established among them, and settled upon its right 
Basis and Foundation. By Robert Barclay.” This was written in 1674, though 
not published till 1676. 
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Friends’ order or of Friends’ faith. He felt, however, that 
it was incumbent upon him to step forward and shield them 


from danger. His object was to secure for them an immu- 


nity from misrepresentation, a liberty of development, a 
position of acknowledged respect and weight. This task he 
well achieved, and in this achievement he effected the apo- 


logia of Friends’ life and light. 


It may appear hardly consistent with this view that the 
Apologia should have sprung, as it certainly did, out of a 
series of Theses Theologicw, drawn up in 1674, and ad- 


dressed to the clergy of every description, accompanied 
with a general challenge, in which the writer sought to 
make good his position against the preachers themselves in 
the hearing of their congregations, and at their own places 
of worship. In the exciting times of the Commonwealth 
such word-combats had been of every-day occurrence. At 
Bewdley church, Baxter and Tombs disputed upon Infant 
saptism “from Nine a Clock in the Morning ‘till Five at 
Night, in a crowded Congregation.” Nothing came of Bar- 
clay’s invitation to a revival of an extinct method of con- 
troversy ; nor in the way of real discussion did he at all 
propose that anything should come of it. His avowed object 


was to seize the opportunity of clearing the statement of 


Friends’ principles from misconception and calumny within 
sight of the very pulpits from which they had been attacked, 
and before the very auditory which had heard them reviled. 
Further than this, his challenge simply amounted to an im- 
perative demand upon the exponents of the ruling theology 
to shew cause why the doctrine of his Zheses should not be 
admitted to supersede their teaching. 

The ministers of Aberdeen, challenged by name, declined 
to be thus drawn out. A party of divinity students took 
up the gauntlet with an air of bravado, and Barclay, accom- 
panied by Keith and Skein, agreed to enter the lists with 
them at an open-air meeting “in Alexander Harper his 
Close,” on the 14th April, 1675. The opponents were too 
unequally matched for this passage of arms to have any 
result. Impudence and the inner light have no common 
measure. <A display of pert logic was mingled with grave 
rejoinders which only excited the jeers of a crowd; and, 
when other amusement flagged, a shower of stones and turf 
brought the scene to an end. The dispute has, however, 
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been published in its most material passages. Throughout 
it, Barclay entirely abstains from presenting a single original 
argument in support of his propositions. When impugned, 
he champions them, and that is all. He confines himself to 
rebutting counter assertions, and rescuing from distortion 
the statements of the Z’heses. It is a point of the first impor- 
tance to observe that no sooner does Alexander Shirreff, the 
cleverest of the unfledged divines, really touch the vital 
centre of Barclay’s system, and challenge the doctrine of a 
Seed in men, a substantial living principle distinct from 
the soul, a Seed in which: alone revelation is or can be re- 
ceived, than he is met by the rejoinder that this doctrine is 
not thus expressed in the Zeses, and that to the bare Theses 
the discussion must be confined. 

Some of ojir readers, accustomed to associate Quakerism 
with a vague doctrine of inner light or inner revelation, 
may be startled by the definite and unusual language in 
which we here describe the peculiarity of Barclay’s sys- 
tem. If so, they may be even more surprised as we pro- 
ceed to develop Barclay’s position. Certainly no one can 
accuse him of indistinctness. Against Fox the complaint, 
though a superficial one, may with greater approach to 
plausibility be sometimes directed. Fox, whose spiritual 
insight forms the groundwork of all Quakerism, is rich, 
broad, comprehensive in his disclosures, diffusing a light 
which others may concentrate, yielding the material for 
several schools of more or less scientific exposition. Any 
obscurity which may attach to Fox is the obscurity of depth 
rather than of looseness. About Barclay there is no ob- 
scurity at all. His office is to present a particular type of 
Quakerism in its highest stage of development. He is always 
collected in thought, and finely chiselled in enunciation. 

The existence of matured developments arising to inter- 
pret those fertile ideas of Christian religion of which Fox 
was the spontaneous mouthpiece, was inevitable, if the 
Quaker movement was to be preserved at all. With the 
crime and condemnation of James Nayler—a history to 
move an angel’s tears—the golden, irresponsible youth of 
Friends’ enthusiasm was ended at a stroke. Never again 
did coadjutor so brother-like come forth to reward the heart 
and zeal of Fox. Penn and Barclay, who joined the move- 
ment almost at the same time, the one six, the other seven 
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years’ after Nayler’s death, were pillars of the Society in 


its vigorous prime, but did not represent or share its 
earliest glow. And these were the two men on whom, in 
their respective countries, the responsibility chiefly fell of 
deciphering the meaning and recommending the life of the 
movement, that it might benefit those to whom Fox was a 
mystery and Quakerism a madness. Penn, whose portrait 


passes for the vera atque sola effigies of Quakerism, is in 
fact the typical English Quaker ; formal, placid, reserved, 
humane, and a little timid ; going about in a drab suit, and 
initiating grave and respectable philanthropies. Barclay is 
the Scottish Quaker, scholastic and metaphysical ; living so 
truly above forms, that they are nothing to him, one way 
or another ; never dreaming of discarding his green silk coat 
as a qualification for constructing a subtle and elaborate 
Christology. Penn, in a word, brought to the greatest per- 
fection the Quaker manners ; Barclay exhibited the highest 
type of the Quaker mind. 

The individual shape in which the Scottish Quakerism 
realized itself is admirably declared in one of the later frag- 
ments of Alexander Jaffray’s Diary: “There is something 
in the heart and conscience that reproves evil: there is no 
need of proof for this: every one’s experience tells him the 
truth of it ; if you will hear this check and reproof it gives 
to evil, you will find also that it will stir up to good, and 
encourage you to go on in the one way, and to flee from 
the other. Now believe and know for certain THIS Is 
CuristT.”* Here is the simplest form of the doctrine which 

3arclay elaborated with characteristic subtlety and skill. 
It starts from a spiritual experience assumed to be com- 
mon to man; “there is something "—Jaffray does not at 
the outset define it as a Voice, a Light, a Spirit, or a Seed— 
but “there is something.”"+ First, there is a sense of in- 
ward remonstrance.; next, a perception that this remon- 
strance, delivered within man and through conscience, does 


* Diary, 1833, p. 165. Jaffray the elder was born in July, 1614, and died 
7th July, 1673. He began his Diary 24th March, 1669. 

+ Compare the saying of a woman preacher in New York some forty years 
back : ‘‘ Friends, I am come to call you away from all forms, from all creeds, 
from your Bibles, from your meeting-houses, from all ministry ; and to call you 
to that something in your own hearts which is no thing.” (Ball’s ‘‘ Holy 
Scripture the Test of Truth,” 1835, p. 97.) The narrator, a modern Friend, is 
scandalized ; but in fact this is a pure and choice piece of true Quakerism. 
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not originate there ; further, a discovery that the tendency 
of heeding the remonstrance is to elucidate an unsuspected 
power of good which directs the life into a new channel ; 
finally, a faith that the secret author of all this inward 
experience is Christ verily present in the soul. 

An important stage in the development of this doctrine 
lies concealed in the little-known writings of George Keith. 
Keith, who had graduated at Aberdeen, where he acquired 
the repute of being a good mathematician, was educated 
with a view to the ministry of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
actually held for a time the post of domestic chaplain in a 
noble family.* His secession to the Friends in 1664 was 
nearly coincident with the restoration of Episcopacy to the 
diocese, in the person of Patrick Scougall. In the same 
year Barclay returned from France. Keith was some ten 
years older than Barclay, whom nevertheless he outlived a 
full quarter of a century, dying on the 27th March, 1716. 
Always a person of ambitious nature, and apparently of a 
difficult and restless temper, it was throughout life his mis- 
fortune to find himself less highly rated than his capacity 
seemed to warrant. The Friends employed him asa school- 
master, and sent him out to Pennsylvania to superintend 
the education of the colony. The death of Barclay, closely 
followed by that of Fox, took away all restraint from him. 
Out of harmony with many of the tendencies of his co-reli- 
gionists, he sought in vain to prove himself a leader among 
Friends, or to found a separate community of his own ad- 
herents. Conforming at length to the Church of England, 
he received no higher preferment than a miserable living 
in Sussex. For the last five years of his life he was bed- 
ridden, and was driven to sell his books to provide neces- 
saries. An old class-fellow of his, the son of that Baillie 
Thomas Burnet who had more than once sentenced him to 
the “Iron House” for his Quakerism, was at this time in 
the enjoyment of fame and favour as the courtly Bishop of 
Sarum.+ 

Yet George Keith was a man of undoubted attainment 


* Gerardi Croesi, Historia Quakeriana, 2nd edit. 1596, p. 192. Keith was 
not a native of Aberdeen ; see the anecdote in Barclay’s Collected Works, 
p. 588. 

+ He flings Keith a few lines of remembrance in his History of His Own 
Time, ii. pp. 248, 249. 
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and striking ability. Both directly and indirectly, Barclay 
owed much to him. We may perhaps think that, on the 
whole, Barclay would have done better without his help ; 
we cannot deny that, at any rate, the details of the work- 
manship would have been different. For marked features 
of his vocabulary, for a large increase to his stock of illus- 
trative quotation, and for some of his lines of argument, 
sarclay stands directly indebted to Keith. This is true not 
only of early tracts which, in Quaker fashion, they pub- 
lished in their joint names, but of the peerless Apologia 
itself. It will be admitted that the gist of the Apologia, as 
a statement and defence of Quaker theology, is to be found 
in the exposition of the second Thesis, “Of Immediate 
Revelation” (De internaé et immediaté Revelatione), and 
the fifth and sixth Theses, “Of Universal and Saving Light 
(De universali et salutifero lumine Iesu Christi) ;” or, as 
originally headed, “ De universali redemptione Christi, et 
salutifero necnon supernaturali lumine, unumquemque illu- 
minante.” If the reader, recollecting that these Theses 
were drawn up in 1674, will take the trouble to peruse the 
subjoined title-pages of Keith’s earlier works, he will pro- 
bably feel that the resemblance of phraseology is somewhat 
more than a coincidence ; a view which further investiga- 
tion will confirm.* 

A discovery of this sort puts us in the way of under- 
standing the real character of Barclay’s originality. He 
availed himself of every previous help that lay in his 
path. His originality was the originality of grasp and of 
constructiveness. He did not invent the steel, but he 
planned and filled the armoury. His lucid style invited 
visitors to frequent the storehouse of his thoughts ; when 
there, his consummate skill delighted, while his exhaustive 
treatment awed and silenced them. This is the literary 





* Immediate Revelation (or Jesus Christ the Eternall Son of God, Revealed 
in Man, and Revealing the Knowledge of God, and the Things of His Kingdom, 
immediately), Not Ceased, but Remaining a standing and perpetual Ordinance 
in the Church of Christ, &e. 4to. 1668. 

The Universall free Grace of the Gospell asserted, or The Light of the 
Glorious Gospell of Jesus Christ, Shining forth universally ; and enlightening 
every Man that coms into the World, and therby giving unto every Man a 
day of visitation, wherin it is possible for him to be saved. Which is glad 
tydings unto all People. Being witnessed and Testifyed unto, by us the People 
called in derision Quakers, &c. By George Keith. 4to. [Amsterdam. 1671.] 
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aspect of Barclay’s greatness. The moral aspect is even more 
remarkable. No one can read him without confessing the 
power of a man who believes every word that he writes, and 
sets it down simply because he believes it. He is as frank 
as George Fox. This, in a theologian, was real originality, 
and it told with an effect proportionate to its strangeness. 

The order of the fifteen 7heses which form the argument 
of the Apologia is determined, as regards the first thirteen 
of them, by the sequence of subjects in the Shorter Cate- 
chism of the Westminster Divines. The echo of the famous 
definition of “man’s chief end,” with which that Catechism 
opens, is heard in the statement of the first Z/esis, “the 
height of all happiness is placed in the true knowledge of 
God.” Points on which Barclay thinks in accord with the 
Westminster theology are lightly touched, or taken for 
granted. These form a common basis of argument between 
Barclay and his readers; nor is Barclay’s position estimated 
aright unless this basis is understood. 

By far the ablest and the most influential department of 
the Westminster standards is the chapter in the Confession 
devoted to the treatment of Holy Scripture. This question 
therefore Barclay girds himself up to face in his third 
Thesis. The result is perhaps the most strenuous and fear- 
less defence of the living and paramount authority of the 
Spirit that is anywhere to be found. Holy Scripture is 
shewn to be not the sole, not the primary, not the chief, 
not the adequate, not the certain rule of faith or of prac- 
tice. In contrast with the bold assumption of a special 
providence by which the exact books of our existing canon 
were transmitted and “kept pure in all ages,” he delibe- 
rately leaves ample room for the unrestricted play of eri- 
tical inquiry, both into the existing text and the original 
composition of Holy Scripture ; he throws into clear relief 
the “infinite doubts, scruples and inextricable difficulties,” 
which beset a blind adhesion to the letter, as tested even 
by the rudimentary Biblical science of his day; and he 
advisedly maintains that there is no necessity whatever for 
believing that Holy Scripture is “a filled canon” (canon 
completus). On the other hand, he credits Holy Scripture 
with the authority of “a secondary rule ;” both as giving 
“a full and ample testimony to all the principal doctrines 


of the Christian faith,” and especially as being speculum 
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experientie, in the use of which the “experiences of the 
saints of old,” with “the providences attending them,” and 
“the snares they were liable to,’ may be brought home to 
ourselves, and being “fulfilled in us” may comfort, nourish 
and confirm our religious life. 

Would Barclay have accepted the favourite positions of 
modern scriptural criticism? It is vain to ask. At least 
he would have had no @ priori objections to raise. A per- 
suasion that the “Quaker Gospel” was non-apostolic might 
easily have been accepted as an early and decisive proof that 
there is no inherent virtue of completeness about the canon. 
The tendency to discredit the Evangelic narratives of the 
exterior life of our Lord, and to leave the Apocalypse and 
the Epistles of St. Paul as the only sure relics of the first 
and the second Apostolate, while intensely disturbing to a 
historical, would seem rather reassuring to a mystical faith. 
If the most important, perhaps only writing from the hand 
of a companion of Christ, the only book of Holy Scripture 
bearing the professed character of a Revelation, places the 
ground of the religious life, both for private souls and for 
Christian churches, in attention to the supersensual voice 
of our Lord; if the victory over Christian Judaism was 
achieved by one so sure as St. Paul of a direct contact with 
a Redeemer unknown in the flesh, the balance of gain would 
seem to incline towards the advocates of the “ mystery” 
rather than of the “history” in Christianity. 

In the working out of his Scripture 7'esis, Barclay intro- 
duces none of the peculiarities of his own Christology. The 
whole section may be earnestly commended to all Chris- 
tian people (it might even be separately reprinted) as a 
vindication of the spiritual place and authority of Holy 
Scripture, of special value in these times, when the decayed 
lion of a fashionable bibliolatry, and the smart unicorn of a 
still more fashionable reaction against bibliolatry, both of 
them essentially antiquarian in method and rationalistic in 
tendency, are fighting for the crown, till the existence of a 
Prince and Kingdom of the Spirit seems in danger of pass- 
ing out of mind. 

We do not mean to shirk the consideration of Barclay’s 
Christology ; it is the key to his system, the marrow of his 
divinity. In the second Thesis he leads us towards it, in 
the fifth and sixth he declares and illustrates it. 
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The phrase Immediate Revelation, the running title of 
the second Thesis, is one which Barclay’s use has rendered 
famous. It is not always the case that those. who quote it 
as his, take the trouble to ascertain the precise sense in 
which he used it; a sense which he was careful to guard 
from misapprehension, though no one familiar with ancient 
Quaker phraseology would be likely to mistake it. In 
Fox’s Journal, under the year 1648, occurs, we believe, the 
earliest use of the specifying term: “These things I did 
not see by the help of man, nor by the letter, but I saw 
them in the light of the Lord Jesus, and by his immediate 
Spirit and power, as did the holy men of God, by whom 
the Holy Scriptures were written."* The full phrase, Im- 
mediate Revelation, is used in Fox’s Great Mistery (1659), 
the context being exactly similar.+ We have already seen 
how Keith interprets his use of it, by a significant paren- 
thesis in the very title of his volume (1668). 

Now Barclay employs the phrase in this self-same sense 
aud no other. He does not, under the name of Immediate 
Revelation, proclaim any naked contact of the spirit of man 
with the Spirit of God. He contends again and again, in 
the most absolute sense, “that there is no knowledge of the 
Father but by the Son (nisi per Filium).” The presence of 
Christ in the heart is revelation, is the only divine revela- 
tion. He calls it immediate as well as inward revelation, 
inasmuch as no institution can control it, not the Catholic 
Church itself; nv book can give it, not the Bible any more 
than a writing of yesterday ; no outward presence or con- 
tact can convey it, not the visible person of Christ himself 
standing outside and addressing the ear or the eye. The 
revelation of the Son is always and only, in and by the 
Spirit, communicated by inward means directly to the 
quick of the man. This is Immediate Revelation, as Barclay 
presents it. But then he turns round the definition upon 
itself and impresses upon us the vital truth that wherever 
in any soul there is discovered a real knowledge of God, 
that is evidence, peremptory and sufficient, of the presence 
of Christ. He thus holds, with Justin Martyr,} that Christ 





* Wilson Armitstead’s Edition, 1852, I. p. 71. 
t Pp. 97, 153, 241, 242. 


t Propp. v. and vi. §§ 23, 27. Cf. Just. Mar. 1 Apol. capp. 5, 46. 
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is that Word of whom every race of men have been par- 
takers, so that those who lived with the Word in their hearts 
(wera Adyov), as Socrates and Heracleitus, among others, 
though denounced as atheists in their ‘time, were really 
Christians, as truly Christians as any since. 

Revelation, according to Barclay, is a spiritual discovery, 
affecting primarily not the intellectual, but the moral nature 
of the recipient. Its function is regenerative, and only edu- 
cative in so far as this may be required and implied as a con- 
dition or concomitant. Its office is to turn men from their 
sins. This office is universally exercised, it is inwardly exer- 
cised, it is exercised by Christ alone. How can this possibly 
be true? The answer is given in the doctrine of the Vehiculum 
Dei. We believe this expression to be peculiar to Barclay, 
and suspect that it had a Catholic origin.* It is Barclay’s 
mode of conceiving the existence of that “something” in 
the heart which is “no thing.” He thus describes its 
origin: “There was something in Adam which was no part 
of his soul and body, nor yet constitutive of his being a 
man (in my judgment) which could not degenerate, and 
which was in Adam by the fall reduced to a Seed, and 
could never have been raised in him again to his comfort 
but by a new visitation of life.”’+ And so “Christ dwells 
in us, yet not immediately but mediately, as he is in that 
Seed which is in us.” Accordingly, “as this Seed is re- 
ceived in the heart, and suffered to bring forth its natural 
and proper effect, Christ comes to be formed and raised. 
This is that Christ within which we are heard so much to 
speak and declare of.” 

Barclay is sedulous to distinguish this Seed from a merely 
natural light. It is no “part of man’s nature.” On the 
other hand, it is “not the proper essence and nature of 
God.” It is a “spiritual, heavenly and invisible Principle ;” 


* Keith indeed claims it as his own (Stand. Qua. Exam. p. 212), but we 
cannot find that he used it; his ‘‘Way to the City of God,’ in which some- 
thing like it occurs (p. 65), was not published till 1678. 

+ R. B.’s ‘* Apology Vindicated,” Works, p. 762. In this sentence is con- 
tained the pith of Barclay’s fourth Thesis, “ De statu naturalis hominis in 
lapsu.” Similarly Keith had said (Imm. Rev. p. 255), ‘* The same Spirit and 
Life hath been from the beginning, having its subsistence in the heavenly man- 
hood of Christ, who was from the beginning; yea, it had also its being in us, 
even since we had a beginning; but by reason of our sins it lay hid or wrapped 
up, or imprisoned in us.” 
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“a divine, spiritual and supernatural Light ;” “a divine 
and glorious Life ;” an “Organ ;” “a celestial Substance ;” 
not God, but that in which God acts upon the human soul ; 
“it is never separated from God nor Christ, but wherever 
it is, God and Christ are as if wrapped up therein ;” “and 
this we call Vehiculum Dei, or the spiritual body of Christ.” * 
In this manner, “as in a Seed,” Christ is present in all 
men, yet not in all men “by way of union.” For this a 
man must wait and lay himself open; “the first step is not 
by mans working, but by his not contrary working.”"+ If 
he yield to this Light as it arises in him, it will perfect “a 
holy birth or geniture” in him ; “ Christ comes to be formed 
and brought forth” in him. This Seed “God hath planted 
in his soul,” to begin with; and by his sacrifice “Christ 
hath purchased” the grace and opportunity of its emanci- 
pation from the weight and cross of darkness and sin. 

sarclay’s Christology is not argumentative as addressed 
to the understanding, but essentially and purely dogmatic, 
and dogmatic in the sense of a presentation to the heart of 
a newly-revealed yet ever-existing truth. A mood of quiet 
inward willingness (or rather not unwillingness) is the first 
duty of the religious life. It is the condition of experienc- 
ing “divinus ille aér, quo fermentatur hominis spiritus.’t 
Deep down to the core of Friends’ theology sink those enig- 
matical words which Barclay had heard spoken in the first 
Friends’ meeting he ever attended: “In stillness there is 
fulness, in fulness there is no-thingness, in no-thingness 
there are all things.’§ 

Three sorts of answers have been put forth in response 
to the Apologia. The first specimen is the worst. The 
earliest of the replies was the work of a headstrong Cove- 
nanting divine.|| John Brown, of Wamphray, the hope of 
a family dear to Samuel Rutherford, was not so wise as 


’ 


* Propp. v. vi. § 13. In spite of ‘‘ vocamus” in the original, and ‘‘ we 
call”’ in the first three editions of the English, the word ‘* some” has been sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ we” in the fourth edition, 1701, and many subsequent issues. 
It was probably a little too much for Penn ; Barclay, however, emphasizes the 
expression in two other places of the Apologia. 

+ Propp. v. vi. § 17. t Prop. xi. § 10. 

§ Jaffray’s Diary, p. 271. 

Quakerisme the Pathway to Paganisme ; or, A Vieu of the Quakers Reli- 
gion; being an Examination of the Theses and Apologie of Robert Darelay, &e. 
Ky John Brown, Minister of the Gospel. 4to. Kdin.: Join Catins. 16075. 
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-bold; but he certainly possessed the courage as well as 
the zeal of his convictions. Being of small stature, he 
was honoured by his friends with the title of “the Pres- 
byterian David.” In 1662, he suffered banishment, in con- 
sequence of his anti-prelatic fervour. Thereafter he lived 
in Holland ; and on the appearance of Barclay’s book from 
the Amsterdam press, he girded himself up to demolish it. 
His answer was actually published before the English trans- 
lation of the Apologia came out, and may have hastened 
its issue. The “ Presbyterian David” was supported in his 
attack by a Jonathan at Rotterdam, in the shape of a fellow- 
exile and Nonconformist, Robert Macquare, who supplied 
him with a Postscript. The amount of intelligent criticism 
contributed by this joint effort may be fairly estimated from 
the conclusion arrived at (p. 233), that “the height of the 
Quakers’ divinity is but what a natural conscience can teach a 
man-eater.” The invective of the performance is unmeasured. 
Brown did not live to read the Apologist’s dignified Vindica- 
tion ; he died, poor man, of a lingering disease early in 1679. 

Very different in character was the treatment which Bar- 
clay received at the hands of John Norris, the Oxford 
Platonist. From his rectory at Bemerton, a name by him 
enriched with added associations of holy ideal and spiritual 
poesy, he wrote his thoughts on the doctrine of the Light 
Within.* It is evident that with Barclay’s works he felt 
more impressed than he liked to feel. He approaches them 
with a sort of deference. “ Mr. Barclay,” he says, “is a very 
great man, so great a man that I had rather engage against 
a hundred Bellarmins than with one Barclay ; [ know of no 
church or society of Christians that is already so rich in 
reputation for great men but might well be proud of the 
accession of so considerable a writer ; the general contempt 
they lie under do not hinder me from thinking the society 
of the Quakers to be by far the most considerable of any 
that divide from us, in case the Quakerism that is generally 
held be the same with that which Mr. Barclay has delivered 





* Two Treatises concerning the Divine Light. By John Norris, M.A. 8vo. 
London: Manship, 1692. The second of these, A Letter to a Friend, deals 
with Barelay. In the first, which is a reply to the Reprehension of a Somerset- 
shire neighbour, he tells the tale of the Oxford Quaker, who, on being put under 
the pump by some undergraduates, cried out, ‘‘ Pump on, pumpon; you pump 
not me, but the Lord.” 
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to the world.”* Recovering from his admiration, he seizes 
with great sagacity upon the vulnerable point in Barclay’s 
doctrine, as contrasted with the Platonic conception of a 
Divine Logos in communication with men, which Norris 
himself held. The Vehiculum Dei is too subsiantial for 
him ; it arrests his thought as a tangible thing ; he calls it 
“gross” and “material.” Like many theologians, he is ter- 
ribly frightened by a spectre of his own raising in the shape 
of the word “creature.” The Vehiculum Dei is “a creature ;” 
it must be so, for it is not God, and there is “no medium 
between God and the creature.” This inveterate common- 
place of orthodoxy, according to which there is no method 
of production exemplified by the Author of all, except a 
dead making, so to speak, scares him off from the spiritual 
discernment of the problem he is examining. Could he 
have entered upon the comparison with a serene equanimity, 
he might possibly have discovered, without being at all 
under the necessity of surrendering his own position, that 
the type of Christian idealism which he loved was not more 
subtle, but only less clear, than the Christology of Barclay.+ 

At length we come, in the person of George Keith, to an 
antagonist who meets our author with an attack which is 
really solid and formidable. The Calvinist, flourishing a 
blunt hatchet, and resolved to yield nothing,—the Mystic, re- 
treating ere the battle is begun, and trembling at the sight 
of his own sword, do no real justice to the issue involved. 
Keith advances respectfully, fearlessly, knowing his ground, 
and determined to slay. We have set his book at the head 
of this article, because it must needs be read by any one 
who would master the only argument against Barclay which 
is really telling. Nor need he read anything else. Arnold 
and Reiser, who preceded and partly aided iim, are summed 
up in Keith ; Crewdson, Eliot, Wilkinson, Ash, e¢ hoe genus 
omne, are but imperfect echoes of Keith. 

Keith began by saying that the recent appearance of the 
fourth edition of the Apology, and the distribution, by spe- 
cial subscription, of 8000 gratuitous copies, tended to shew 


* Pp. 1 and 32; the extracts above are somewhat condensed. 

+ Norris’ book did not sell, though the device of a new title-page was em- 
ployed to help off part of the edition. It was replied to by a brother clergyman, 
Edmund Elys, who, though a warm Barclaian, never joined the Society of 
Friends. 
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that the Quakers had made it the standard of their religion. 
In attacking this masterpiece, he was attacking what was 
deliberately put forward as an impregnable bulwark. He 
had two reasons, personal to himself, for engaging in this 
work. He was anxious to expose the hollowness of the 
existing Quakerism, and the inconsistency of its popular 
teaching with the doctrines contained in Barclay’s book. He 
had likewise to prove to the world, and perhaps to himself, 
that he, who had from the first been committed to those doc- 
trines more deeply than any man living, was sincere in his 
recent rejection of them. In both these respects his success 
is perfect. Quakerism, as he distinctly shews, was not, and 
never had been, united in the maintenance of the positions 
of Barclay ; and there were good reasons why the Apologia 
should be printed for distribution, rather than for home use. 
Of his personal sincerity he completely convinces us. He 
makes his retractations and his acknowledgments of past 
uncharitableness. He explains in what sense he had held, 
and in what sense he had not held, statements which were 
common to him and to Barclay. He traces, throughout his 
own literary and religious history, a thread of attachment to 
the exteriors of Christian belief and practice. This of itself 
would naturally have drawn him by degrees, when the early 
season of impulse was over, away from the exclusive spell 
of the doctrine of the Inner Light ; and this landed him at 
last in the proclamation of a humdrum Arminian theology, 
with a farewell to extravagances, and a perception that the 
Church of England was a safe refuge for him. 

Keith’s ugliest blow at the authority of Barclay is delivered 
with an amazing frankness. Many of Barclay’s citations 
from the writings of the Fathers were not taken, he tells 
us, from the original sources. Barclay had never read all 
the authors he quotes, but had accepted extracts from Keith, 
“at secondhand, as I myself did the like.” Keith even 
informs us what these secondhand sources of patristic quo- 
tation were ; and thus puts us on a sceit by which we are 
enabled to trace, in an amusing manner, the history of an 
authority on its travels. One of these hives of ancient honey 
was a painful quarto by Gerard John Voss, the very identical 
volume * which, by procuring him a reputation for Armi- 
Gerardi Joaunis Vorsii, Historie de Controversiis quas Pelagius ejusq 
reliquize mo nt, Libri Septem. 4to. Lugd, Bat. 1618 
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nianism, made Holland too hot to hold him, and ultimately 
gained him a prebend at Canterbury. It is a squat square 
lump of dull Dutch divinity, stuffed full of closely printed 
authorities, and as indexless as the volume which moved 
John Baynes to declare: “Sir, the man who publishes a book 
without an index ought to be damned ten thousand miles 
beyond hell, where the devil can’t get for stinging nettles.”* 
We have toiled through the whole book in search of Keith’s 
footprints, with the result of learning more about Pelagian 
tenets than is healthy for any average Christian. Writing 
on the same subject in his prison at Loevestein, with few 
books at hand, Hugo Grotius+ availed himself of this mine 
of lore, and sliced out (though without acknowledgment, we 
grieve to say) sundry select morsels from Voss’s larger ex- 
tracts. George Keith, finding these smaller citations handy 
for his purpose, transcribed them wholesale from Grotius ; 
and, while the Apologia was on the stocks, presented them 
to his friend. But a Nemesis attends such “conveyances ;” 
Keith copied not only, as he lets us know, the diminished 
extracts of Grotius, but the errors of the Paris printer, which 
honest Keith to the last never suspected ; transferred to 
the Apologia, it was needful to make sense of these mis- 
prints, and hence we have one or two very loose renderings 
in Barclay’s English as compared with the Latin. In 
accepting his authorities from Keith, Barclay was certainly 
too careless and confiding, but it is right to add that when 
he consciously takes a citation at secondhand he invariably 
Says So. 

Putting aside as accidental such slips as these, we must 
say a word about the general spirit of Barclay’s reference 

* Notes and Queries, 5 S. ii. 270. 

+ Disquisitio, An Pelagiana sint ea Dogmata, que nunc sub eo nomine tra- 
ducuntur. 8vo. Paris: Drouart. 1622. 

t Thus from St. Augustine on Psalm xcv., Voss quotes a long passage, out 
of which Grotius picks the sentence : ‘‘Sanguis Christi pretium est. Tanti quid 
valet? Quid, nisi totus orbis;’’ i.e. ‘‘ Christ’s blood is a price. What is 
worth so great a price? What, but the whole world ;” the context continuing, 
‘*Quid, nisi omnes gentes,” &c. But on Grotius’ page, the insertion of a single 
letter leaves the puzzling construction: “Tanti quid valet? Quid nisi totius 
orbis.”” Barclay was no doubt much obliged to Keith for his kindness in fur- 
nishing him with this scrap, as from St. Augustine, and it is duly copied into 
the Apologia (Propp. v. vi. § 8); but finding it impossible to translate it as it 
stood, he paraphrased it in the English edition: ‘‘ The blood of Christ is of 
so great worth, that it is of no less value than the whole world.” 
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to authorities. Keith, who, with praiseworthy diligence, 
improved his knowledge of the Fathers in later life, demon- 
strates that in many cases the extracts cited by Barclay are 
quoted in support of propositions wholly contradicted by 
the general tenor of the writers whose testimony is brought 
into court. Now we admit that the Apologia would have 
been better without all this array of witnesses, which lends 
the appearance of a kind of strength foreign to the author's 
true method. But it must be remembered that Barclay’s 
object in thus supporting his 7heses is simply to illustrate, 
never to prove, his point. Further, it is quite in accordance 
with the true line of Barclay’s argument to cite, as in his 
favour, an involuntary, even an unconscious witness to the 
truths whose irresistible and universal power he strongly 
urges. Hence Barclay’s citations are purposely drawn from 
the most unlikely quarters, from Calvin, from George Bu- 
chanan, from the Westminster Confession, from Baxter. 
Rarely does he quote a writer of mystical leaning; and 
even then it is because he is a good Catholic, as Tauler, or 
Augustine Baker; or a good Churchman, as John Smith, 
the Cambridge Platonist. 

From the examination of Barclay’s main position Keith 
retires with a puzzled expression of mind. As he went 
along, he had been still gleaning his small triumphs in 
argument; yet on the chief issues Barclay seems, at the 
end of the campaign, to remain entrenched precisely where 
he was. Around him are lying the shattered forces of Quaker 
rationalists and Quaker formalists, who had rested in the 
shadow of his fortress. Their discomfiture heightens the 
vigorous effect of his own nobly balanced mind. To sum all 
up, Keith can but lament that so good a Christian was found 
warring with so much zeal in such bad company, a mis- 
fortune which “lead him to say and write many things in 
the said Apology, as well as in his other books, that did at 
least indirectly and consequentially contradict many true 
principles of Christianity held by him.”* 

It was from “his countrymen” that George Fox antici- 
pated the fullest recognition of the merits of Robert Bar- 
clay. Is there any explanation of their long neglect except 
the bitter saying of the ancient proverb? We believe that 








* Stan. Qua. Exam. p. 507. 
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there is. Barclay was lost to Scotland just because he 
belonged to the Quakers. With all their teeming secta- 
rianism, which chiefly catches the eye of a merely cosmo- 
politan and artistic observer like Dean Stanley, there is no 
people so deeply attached as is the Scottish people to 
the organic idea of the Kirk, the indivisible kingdoin of 
Christ. Heresy has absolutely no chance in Scotland, even 
when it runs with the national sympathies, if it be the 
symbol of a counter sectarianism. The only school of mys- 
ticism which ever, as such, took hold in Scotland was im- 
ported from Flanders into the very bosom of the Kirk. On 
the book-stalls at Amsterdam, Anthoinette Bourignon’s La 
Lumiére du Monde and Robert Barclay’s Apologia lay side 
by side; but the one was taken and the other was left, 
because the one did not and the other did confront the Kirk 
with a native opposition. If we ask why Bourignonism, 
with all its occasional grotesqueness of imagination, enjoyed 
so great a vogue in Scotland under the influence of Henry 
Scougall’s not unworthy successor, Dr. George Garden, while 
in England it fell flat; the answer is, that Bourignonism 
in Scotland occupied the same class of minds which would 
otherwise have been attracted to Quakerism. Moreover, the 
natural tendency of Calvinism is not towards mysticism, 
but towards Socinianism. This is what it fears in the day 
of its vigour; this is what it embraces in the day of its 
decline. By the middle of the last century, Bourignonism, 
at its height between 1700 and 1710, was gone and for- 
gotten, while influential ministers of the Kirk could com- 
pose polished platitudes touching “the respectable founder 
of the Christian faith.”* We believe there is something in 
the religious nature of the Scottish people which is greater 
than Calvinism, and deeper than Socinianism ; something 
of which Knox, with his comprehensive plans of religion 
and education, was in a sense the seer, and of which Bar- 
clay, whose mantle no Elisha seized, is in some sort the 
ideal theologian. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum: the old cry of onslaught, “A 
Barclay! a Barclay!” vociferated on many a gallant day in 
the feuds of the Mearns and the crusades of the Holy Land, 


* An Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ. By William Craig, D.D., one of 
the Ministers of Glasgow. 2nd Edit. 8vo. Glasgow: Foulis. 1769. 
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is powerless in this altered age to rally the host of the Lord. 
Yet ere we lay our author back upon his shelf, to rest beside 
Plato, with Jacob Boehme above him, it may be good for us 
to ponder a certain weighty utterance of his later writing,* 
which reads as if it might have been sugyested by the con- 
troversies of these times: “It is a question now frequently 
tossed, What is the ground and foundation of faith? And 
when the matter is sifted to the bottom, it resolves in Tra- 
dition or Revelation. .... For my part, I think the Papists 
do wisely in pleading for Infallibility ; for certainly the true 
Church never was nor can be without it. And the Pro- 
testants do honestly in not claiming it ; because they are 
sensible they want it. I should therefore desire the one 
to prove that they are infallible ; and advise the other to 
believe they may, and seek after it. But I am sure neither 
the one is, nor the other cannot, without Immediate Divine 
Revelation.’ 
ALx. GORDON. 


V.—PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON IMMORTALITY. 


The Unseen Universe ; or, Physical Speculations on a Future 
State. London: Macmillan. 1875. 


THIS would be a remarkable book, if for no other reason, 
yet as a treaty of peace between Science and Religion offered 
from the scientific side. Nor does it in any respect resemble 
that other remarkable “ Eirenicon” which Dr. Newman de- 
scribed with such happy sarcasm as “an olive-branch dis- 
charged from a catapult.” It is an honest attempt on the 
part of two physicists—for we believe that in this case we 
are not wrong in ascribing to the customary “we” a double 
personality—to find in advanced physical speculation a 
method of reconciliation between scientific truth to which 
they cannot but assent, and religious faith which they feel 
to be necessary to their highest life. Judging from their 
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work alone, and not seeking to penetrate behind the veil of 
their anonymity, we should say that our authors were much 
more highly educated on the scientific than on the theolo- 
logical side of their minds. They are plainly men of genuine 
aud deep religious feeling. Their faith began, in all likeli- 
hood, as an instinct of childhood, and has been a guide and 
support in riper years. Their faculties of search and criti- 
cism have found their chief employment in other depart- 
ments of thought ; by their religion they have been content 
to live. But, if we may go on to construct for them a hypo- 
thetical mental history, there has come a time at which it 
has been forced upon their notice that the relations of amity 
between the religious and the scientific part of their minds 
needed revision, and to be stable must be put upon a fresh 
basis. They have seen that ideas which in their own belief 
lay quietly side by side without consciousness of intellec- 
tual incongruity, suffered the strongest mutual repulsion in 
the minds of others. They cannot have mixed with their 
scientific compeers without feeling that their own attitude 
towards religion had in it an element of singularity and 
ueeded justification. Perhaps some sense of the difficulty 
vf keeping permanently unrelated and mutually unjudged 
their scientific convictions and their religious faith has 
risen in their minds, independently of all comparison with 
the mental condition of others. Hence therefore this book, 
which, whatever its intrinsic value, will be acknowledged 
to derive an extrinsic worth from the circumstances of its 
production. Religion has too long been coming to Science, 
bearing with dejected mien and all signs of complete sur- 
render a flag of truce, to prefer the humble request to 
be allowed to continue an obscure and unhonoured life in 
some remote corner of the territory which was once all her 
own. It is something that, as in this book, Science should 
offer peace upon equal terms, acknowledging that there are 
vast regions which her foot will never be able to explore, 
and which leave “ample room and verge enough” for the 
needs of the most exacting religious faith. 

At the same time, we cannot help wishing that our phy- 
sicists had extended their partnership so far as to ask the 
help of a thoroughly competent theologian. Not only would 
it have been more satisfactory that both the high contract- 
ing parties should be represented, but the book would have 
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greatly gained in scientific accuracy of statement. It is no 
disparagement to men whose lifetime has been devoted to 
studies of quite another order, to say that the theological 
part of their work is meagre and jejune. That they very 
freely indulge in quotations from every part of Scripture, 
probably means no more than that from early habit their 
religious thoughts naturally seek biblical expression ; but 
it would at least have been well to know in what light 
these texts are to be regarded, whether as general statements 
of theological truth to be received on their own merits, or 
as utterances of infallible wisdom to which science is now 
seen to offer an independent confirmation. The ignorance 
which they shew of the true state of the sacred text is 
hardly to be wondered at: we constantly find even the 
gravest divines adopting without question or scruple a more 
than doubtful reading, if it seems to favour a theory or to 
bolster up a doctrine. But, after all, the gravest objection 
to the theology of this book—at least from our point of view 
—is, that its authors undertake a much more difficult task 
than at all legitimately lay before them. They strive to 
reconcile with the most advanced physical speculations, uot 
only the idea of immortality, but incidentally a doctrine of 
the Trinity, a theory of miracles, a ministration of angels. 
We doubt whether the orthodoxy for which they thus 
manage to find a possible place would satisfy any “Schola 
Theologorum,” Catholic or Protestant, English or Scottish ; 
but though maimed and incomplete, it is an orthodoxy not- 
withstanding. And in many ways they weaken their argu- 
ment by thus needlessly extending the field of controversy. 
The collision between physical science and the doctrine of 
a future state is a very definite one. If thought and memory 
are mere functions of the grey matter of the brain, without 
which they are incapable of independent existence,—if that 
grey matter is resolvable into the simplest physical elements 
which in the lapse of countless ages play their part in 
building up many human personalities,—it is difficult to see 
why conscious life should be supposed to survive the pro- 
cess of material decomposition and disintegration. What- 
ever evidence physics may be able to adduce on the religious 
side of this dread alternative, will be more than welcome ; 
and every jot and tittle of it will bear directly upon the 
question at issue. But in regard to the general controversy 
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between Orthodoxy and Science, the case is far otherwise. 
The Christian scheme, as it is commonly understood, has 
to reckon far less with physical than with historical and 
anthropological science. The doctrines known as orthodox 
are seen to descend from the throne of infallible authority 
so soon as comparative theology convincingly traces their 
rise and growth, and assigns them their proper place in the 
gradual development of human thought. Though here too 
there is a conflict between Religion and Science, it is on 
quite other ground than our authors are able to tread ; and 
they betray a weakness when they seem to assume that the 
main issue of the battle must follow the fortunes of their 
own portion of the fight. In what follows, therefore, we 
shall take leave to confine what we have to say, much more 
closely than they have done, to the bearing of their physical 
argument upon the doctrine of immortality. 

Viewing it in this light alone, and decisively putting 
aside its theological surplusage, “ The Unseen Universe” is 
much more valuable for what it suggests than for what it 
is able to prove. It may be described, in one word, as a 
book of transcendental physics. By the path of physical 
investigation men have once more penetrated to the inhe- 
rent and all-permeating mystery of the universe. Behind 
and beyond matter are discerned infinite possibilities. Man 
is no longer shut in by the conception of matter, as by an im- 
passable barrier, which religious thought can neither pierce 
nor surmount; on the contrary, it melts away into unsub- 
stantiality before the scientific attempt to conceive it rightly, 
and seems to welcome the exploring intellect into a region 
of boundless speculation. Still more, if our authors’ argu- 
ment is to be trusted, the principle of Continuity not only 
compels us to make the transition from the seen to the unseen, 
which our material philosophers so strongly deprecate, but 
throws upon those who are unwilling to make it the reproach 
of unfaithfulness to true scientific method. To prove im- 
mortality is what the book neither does nor pretends to do ; 
its aim is to shew that even upon physical principles im- 
mortality is not impossible or unreasonable. The authors, 
speaking from the scientific side, have prefixed to their book 
a religious motto: “The things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” Had they 
approached the subject in the opposite direction, Shakspere 
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might have furnished them with a text at least as apposite 
as Paul's: 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


To proceed, however, to an analysis of our authors’ argu- 
ment. They begin by making two assumptions—the exist- 
ence of God and the principle of Continuity. The former is 
simply stated as self-evident ; the latter is made the subject 
of explanation. This explanation, however,* is very far 
from having the brevity and precision of a definition, and 
the reader is left to himself, more than ought to have been 
the case, to frame an exact conception of this all-important 
doctrine. The authors’ idea of it seems to be, that there is 
a nexus among phenomena (we suppose it would be assum- 
ing too much in the present state of philosophical thought 
to say a causal nexus), in virtue of which each is condi- 
tioned by its antecedents and conditions its consequents ; 
and that this nexus so answers in some way to the con- 
stitution of the human mind, as to admit of the orderly 
arrangement and presentation of the past and present con- 
dition of things. So that if there is any apparent break in 
the succession, any gulf of severance between two members 
of a series of phenomena, we are to regard it as only appa- 
rent, and really a manifestation of a more occult order than 
we have yet been able to discover. And from the conjunc- 
tion of the ideas of Continuity and God, our authors draw 
two conclusions, upon the latter of which they frequently 
insist: first, “that, assuming the existence of a Supreme 
Governor of the universe, the principle of Continuity may 
be said to be the definite expression in words of a trust that 
He will not put us to permanent intellectual confusion ;’+ 
and next, “that it is the duty of the man of science to push 
back the Great First Cause in time as far as possible.” 
“Let not any of our readers,’ they go on to say, “regard 
this process as an attempt to drive the Creator out of the 
field altogether, for this is not the case. Is it less reverent 
to regard the universe as an illimitable avenue that leads 
up to God, than to look upon it as a limited area bounded 
by an impenetrable wall, which, if we could only pierce it, 
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would bring us at once into the presence of the Eternal ?”* 
Then from this thought follows another of the greatest pos- 
sible importance. Suppose it can be proved that the present 
visible universe essentially belongs to time,—that a con- 
ceivable, though almost infinitely distant, date can be as- 
signed to its commencement, and, in like manner, a period 
put to its possible existence,—does not the doctrine of 
Continuity, requiring that the existing state of things shall 
be conditioned by some antecedent, and still pushing back 
God into the infinite spaces of eternity, seem to lead us to 
the conception of an unseen universe, out of which the 
visible frame of things has been developed ? 

In the present state of physical speculation, it is not a 
very difficult thing to prove the finality of things as they 
are. Putting aside for the moment the question of the ulti- 
mate constitution of matter, we note that the sum of force 
in the universe is constant. No power with which we are 
acquainted can create force. The utmost that can now be 
claimed even for the human will is, that it can direct energy 
which is placed at its disposal by the operation of physical 
laws. All mechanical contrivances, of which the human 
body is one of the most complicated and delicate, are so 
many devices for transmuting force into the most convenient 
form, and applying it at the appropriate place and time. 
For a property of force not less remarkable than its invaria- 
bility in quantity, is its power of transformation. To use 
the technical language of the physicists, it is now potential 
and now kinetic ; now residing in the hanging rock which 
the next frost will detach from the cliff, and now thunder- 
ing in ruin upon the plain below. Every one knows the 
brilliant result of researches made in our own day, by which 
not only the conception of heat as a mode of motion has 
been worked out, but the mechanical equivalent of heat 
has been accurately ascertained. Upon this grand general- 
ization other conclusions as to the interchangeability of 
what have hitherto been regarded as separate forces seem 
to hang ; and every day further progress is made towards the 
establishment of the principle, that in the world we know 
all life and movement and change depend upon the various 
manifestations of one constant and yet changeful energy. 
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Nor is there any difficulty in recognizing in the Sun the 
great reservoir of physical force. His heat is the material 
source of life. In his incandescence we find the secret of 
existence. The old Zend worship, in fixing upon the great 
God of Day as the symbol of all Divine power, had but 
anticipated in a religious form the last utterance of modern 
science. 

But this doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, almost 
before it had firmly fixed itself in the minds of any but 
scientific men, received a startling supplement in another, 
the Dissipation of Energy. 

“ Energy,’ say our authors, “is of use to us solely because it 
is constantly being transformed. When the sluice is shut, or the 
fire put out, the machinery stops : when a man cannot digest his 
food, he breaks down altogether... .. ‘Keep your powder dry,’ 
is merely one way of saying, ‘ Preserve the ready transformability 
of your energy.’ .... Thus it is an inquiry of the very utmost 
importance as regards the present universe, Are all forms of 
energy equally susceptible of transformation ? To see the impor- 
tance of this question, the reader has only to reflect that if there 
be any one form of energy less readily or less completely trans- 
formable than the others, and if transformations constantly go 
on, more and more of the whole energy of the universe will 
inevitably sink into this lower grade as time advances. Hence 
the whole possibility of transformation must steadily grow less 
and less: in scientific language, though the quantity of energy 
remains for ever unchanged, its availability steadily decreases.” * 


Now all mechanical and other energy is perpetually 
being transformed into heat ; while experience proves that 
when, as in the case of the steam-engine, we attempt to 
turn heat back again into work, only a part of it can 
be so utilized, while the rest is dissipated or degraded 
beyond possibility of recovery. This inevitable process 
involves no diminution in the quantity of energy remaining 
in the universe, but it is constantly converting more and 
more energy intuv a condition in which it is practically 
useless. 

“Tt is absolutely certain that life, so far as it is physical, 
depends essentially upon transformations of energy: it is also 
absolutely certain that age after age the possibility of such trans- 
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formations is becoming less and less, and, so far as we yet know, 
the final state of the present universe must be an aggregation 
(into one mass) of all the matter it contains, i.e. the potential 
energy gone, and a practically useless state of kinetic energy 
i.e. uniform temperature throughout the mass.” * 


The sun himself must be conceived of as gradually grow- 
ing colder in proportion as his fires burn themselves out ; 
while, at an inconceivably distant period, the earth, with all 
the planets, must, in virtue of ethereal friction, gradually 
approach him in spiral orbits, and at last fall into his mass. 
Then the same forces, at a time still more remote, will bring 
the sun into collision with Sirius, or some nearer fixed star ; 
the shock will again awaken life-giving heat, to be radiated 
into empty space or to quicken new worlds; but this too 
will burn itself out, until the same process be repeated, and 
the same cycle of mechanical contact and heat and possible 
life be recommenced. Still all this must be contemplated 
as having an end in time; and the consummation of the 
present visible universe must be the aggregation of all the 
matter which it contains into a single mass, at the uniform 
temperature which is the negation of available energy. 

“The study of the necessary fulure has prepared us for an 
inquiry into the long remote past. Just as the present discrete 
stellar systems must finally come together, so the materials which 
now form them must have originally been widely separate. Our 
modern knowledge enables us to look back with almost certitude 
to the time when there was nothing but gravitating matter and 
its potential energy throughout the expanse of space—ready, as 
slight local differences of distribution predisposed it, to break up 
into portions, each converging to one or more nuclei of its own, 
and thus forming in time separate solar or stellar systems. We 
have thus reached the beginning as well as the end of the present 
visible universe, and have come to the conclusion that it began 
in time, and will in time come to an end.” t 





The investigation of the idea of force thus carries us 
beyond the present visible universe in the direction of time, 
and compels us, in accordance with the doctrine of Conti- 
nuity, to form the conception of some previous universe out 
of which it has been evolved. But the idea of force, coupled 
with that of matter, makes up our thought of the existing 
frame of things: to what result will a like careful scrutiny 
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of the essential characteristics of matter lead us? But we 
enter here upon a region where we can no longer enjoy the 
perfect guidance of observation, and where our reasonings 
must, for the present at least, contain a large hypothetical 
element, vitiating them to an extent which we are quite 
unable to measure. Is matter infinitely divisible or not ? 
If it is atomic in constitution, shall we postulate the old 
atom of Lucretius, or the more mysterious vortex-atom of 
Helmholtz and Thomson? Or shall we altogether dispense 
with the atom, and, with Boscovitch, substitute for it a 
mere geometrical point, conceived of as a centre of force ? 
The last of these hypotheses, it is manifest, differs in prin- 
ciple from all the rest ; they explain matter—it explains it 
away ; they still maintain the dual constitution of the uni- 
verse in matter and force—it recognizes in force the single, 
solitary reality. But it is instructive to note how even the 
material theories of matter seem to leave room for something 
which, if not hyper-physical, is at least much less grossly 
physical than our common thought of things. The mecha- 
nical theory of heat, no less than the phenomena of chemical 
affinity, necessitates the conception of an inconceivably swift 
and varied atomic motion ; these ultimate particles do not 
lie side by side in dead and rigid inactivity, but change 
places, circle round poles, are thrown into a most real 
though invisible commotion. So that, if we are to accept 
the latest theories of physics, nothing can be less true than 
that matter, as we sce it, is an ultimate fact of the universe ; 
that its structure, density, internal immobility, as revealed 
to our senses, even when aided by the most powerful instru- 
ments, exhaust the phenomena which might be noted under 
other conditions of observation. Much rather are we com- 
pelled to conclude that the reports of our senses do not even 
touch the underlying reality, and that in this material stuff 
of things which it is the fashion to oppose to spiritual exist- 
ence, as being altogether conceivable and holding no mys- 
tery, is a depth of possibility which we are altogether unable 
to fathom. Even so long ago as the time of Dr. Thomas 
Young, this conception, though in a slightly different form 
from that in which it is now held, had presented itself to 
the mind of philosophers. In a passage quoted by our 
authors,* Dr. Young says : 
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“ Besides this porosity, there is still room for the supposition 
that even the ultimate particles of matter may be permeable to 
the causes of attractions of various kinds, especially if those causes 
be immaterial ; nor is there anything in the unprejudiced study 
of physical philosophy that can induce us to doubt the existence 
of immaterial substances ; on the contrary, we see analogies that 
lead us almost directly to such an opinion. .... We know not 
but that thousands of spiritual worlds may exist unseen for ever 
by human eyes ; nor have we any reason to suppose that even 
the presence of matter in a given spot necessarily excludes those 
existences from it. Those who maintain that nature always 
teems with life wherever living beings can be placed, may there- 
fore speculate with freedom on the possibility of independent 
worlds ; some existing in different parts of space, others pervading 
each other, unseen and unknown, in the same space, and others, 
again, to which space may not be a necessary mode of existence.” 


But this is not all. There are a series of physical con- 
siderations which lead us to the conception of a kind of 
matter different from that of which our senses are directly 
cognizant, yet which indubitably exists. What, for instance, 
are we to say to the luminiferous ether? Shall we look 
upon it as a fluid or an elastic solid? The resistance which 
it offers to the motions of the planets is almost inconceivably 
small; yet, on the other hand, the theory of light requires 
that we shall think of it as in some sense a substance. 
Whether the ether absorbs light and leat so as to become a 
possible reservoir of potential energy, or simply radiates 
them, undiminished, equally in every direction,—or what 
share its particles or other extra-mundane corpuscles in con- 
stant motion may have in producing the force which we know 
as gravitation,—are among the questions on which physical 
science is now hardly venturing to speculate. In these 
airy regions it is soon possible to become dizzy, and even 
where our authors walk with a tolerably confident step, it is 
not for us to follow them. It is enough to say that this pre- 
sent visible universe no more exhausts the totality of things 
in space than it does in time; that around it, and beneath 
it, and within it, are modifications of material existence of 
which we can form only a very vague conception ; and that 
as the natural complement of the idea of the development 
of the seen out of the unseen, stands the thought of the 
possible re-absorption by the unseen of the seen. 
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Still, all these speculations but circle round the main 
object of the book at a very safe distance. The thought of 
the eternal transformation of matter is conceivable enough, 
apart from that of the continued existence of any human 
mind to watch and to record it; apart, indeed, from the 
continued existence of an intelligent race of which the gene- 
rations succeed each other, as Homer had it long ago, like 
the leaves upon the trees. Nor can it be denied that recent 
physics as well as the new physiology have introduced fresh 
difficulties into the conception of human immortality. With- 
out going the length of those who would define thought as 
a mere secretion of the brain, and who deny that there is 
anything in the process not precisely analogous to the secre- 
tion of bile by the liver, it is impossible not to admit that 
the connection of the mind with its organ has been rendered 
not only much more close, but much more definite, than it 
was. “No thought takes place without some waste of the 
brain. Nay, physiologists go even further, and assert that 
each specific thought denotes some specific waste of brain 
tissue, so that there is some mysterious and obscure con- 
nection between the nature of the thought and the nature 
of the waste which it occasions. In like manner, memory 
is looked upon as dependent upon traces left behind in the 
brain of that state in which it was when the sensation re- 
membered took place.’’* If this is so, the difficulty as to the 
continuance of personal consciousness is greatly increased, 
even if we are still able to conceive of the Ezo—call it what 
you choose, soul or mind or will—as distinct from its phy- 
sical organ. For, leaving out of sight the hereditary organ- 
izations which must be supposed to be transmitted by, 
and contained in, the brain, what a naked, characterless 
thing will be this spiritual I, not only shivering in disso- 
ciation from the accustomed body in a strange world, but 
shut off for ever from the magazine of all past sensations, 
! We may exist in a sense, but shall 





knowledge, experience ! 
we be ourselves without our memories? Our authors, care- 
fully keeping to their physical standpoint, are fully aware 
of these difficulties. “There are two general conditions,” 
they say,+ “of organized life. There must, in the first place, 
be an organ connecting the individual with the past; and, 
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in the next place, there must be such a frame and such a 
universe that he has the power of varied action in the 
present.” The idea of a disembodied spirit finds no favour 
with them at all. What is their conception of Divine Exist- 
ence they nowhere indicate ; with commendable reverence 
they refrain from defining the God whose being they never- 
theless declare to be self-evident. But if they think of 
Hii as a Spirit, they are careful to limit all other intelli- 
gent existence to the physical plane. If man is to be im- 
mortal, he must in some way be provided with a real body 
and an organ of memory which shall serve as the guarantee 
and vehicle of his personal identity. 

It is at this point that our authors are launched upon 
the sea of absolute conjecture, with no pilotage save that 
which is doubtfully afforded by the principle of Continuity. 
They point out with much emphasis what they call “the 
apparently wasteful character of the arrangements of the 
visible universe. All but a very small portion of the sun’s 
heat goes day by day into what we call empty space..... 
That this vast store of high-class energy should be doing 
nothing but travelling outwards in space at the rate of 
188,000 miles per second is hardly conceivable, especially 
when the result of it is the inevitable destruction of the 
visible universe.”* But it is possible that this seeming 
waste may really be the means by “which our universe 
keeps up a memory of the past at the expense of the pre- 
sent.” Mr. Jevons, in his Principles of Science,+ says: “ Mr. 
Babbage has pointed out that if we had power to follow and 
detect the minutest effects of any disturbance, each particle 
of existing matter must be a register of all that has hap- 
pened.” But this is not enough. The present universe, as 
we have already seen, is destined to destruction within a 
prodigiously long, but yet conceivable period. To what pur- 
pose, then, this organized physical memory of things, if the 
end of it is to be the extinction of all living intelligences 
capable of reading its marvellous record? But if the visible 
universe be in reality only a small part of the sum of things, 
and there exists at the same time, permeating and upholding 
it, an invisible world out of which it was developed and 
into which it will be absorbed, why may we not suppose 
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that energy passes from one to the other, and that the sun- 
force, which seemed to be wasted at so reckless a rate, may 
be gradually being transferred to another order of existence? 

“Tn fine, what we generally call ether may not be a mere 
medium, but a medium plus the invisible order of things, so that 
when the motions of the visible universe are transferred into 
ether, part of them are conveyed as by a bridge into the invisible 
universe, and are there made use of or stored up. Nay, is it 
even necessary to retain the conception of a bridge? May we 
not at once say, that when energy is carried from matter into 
ether, it is carried from the visible into the invisible ; and that 
when it is carried from ether to matter, it is carried from the 
visible into the invisible ?”* 

Granted, however, that we have laid hold of the possibility 
of an unseen universe, into which the present world will be 
dissolved, we have yet no provision for transferring man, 
with an available organ of memory, from one to the other. 
We prefer to state this crucial part of the theory in our 
authors’ own words : 

“Tf we turn now to thought, we find that, inasmuch as it 
affects the substance of the present visible universe, it produces 
a material organ of memory. But the motions that accompany 
thought will also affect the invisible order of things, and thus it 
follows, that ‘ Zhought, conccived to affect the mutter of another 
universe simultaneously with this, may explain a future state.’ 

“This idea, however, requires further development and expla- 
nation. Let us therefore begin by supposing that we possess a 
frame, or the rudiments of a frame, connecting us with the invi- 
sible universe, which we may call the spiritual body. 

“ Now each thought that we think is accompanied by certain 
molecular motions and displacements in the brain, and part of 
them, let us allow, are in some way stored up in that organ, so 
as to produce what may be termed our material or physical 
memory. Other parts of these motions are, however, communi- 
cated to the spiritual or invisible body, and are there stored up, 
forming a memory which may be made use of when that body 
is free to exercise its functions. 

“ Again, one of the arguments which proves the existence of 
the invisible universe demands that it shall be full of energy 
when the present universe is defunct. We can, therefore, very 
well imagine that after death, when the spiritual body is free to 
exercise its functions, it may be replete with energy and have 


* Pp. 
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eminently the power of action in the present, retaining also, as we 
have shewn above, a hold upon the past, inasmuch as the memory 
of past events has been stored up in it, and thus preserving the 
two essential requisites of a continuous, intelligent Existence.” * 


This, then, is the goal of our authors’ argument, so far as 
it is concerned with the matter proposed in their title-page. 
As we have already said, their incidental speculations cover 
a much larger area. They discuss at some length the ques- 
tions of creation and evolution. They elaborate a remark- 
able theory, which if it had been published in the second 
century would have been called Gnostic, according to which 
the First Person in the Trinity is the absolute God ; the 
Second Person, the Source of all Energy ; the Third Person, 
the Lord and Giver of Life. They support these specula- 
tions by a curious catena of quotations from every part of 
Scripture, which lead the reader to suspect, what however 
is nowhere openly stated, that the authors regard the Bible 
as implicitly containing all that science, after the painful 
toil of centuries, i: able explicitly to reveal. But all this, 
we venture to think, adds nothing whatever to the real force 
of their reasoning, whatever that may be. On the contrary, 
it excites suspicion by seeming to prove too much. To one 
who has been accustomed to trace the history of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity through a thousand phases of ancient 
speculation and superstition, it is not reassuring to come 
upon it as the latest result of transcendental physics. Those 
who, on purely historical and philological ground, have 
investigated the formation of the canon and the growth of 
the two literatures which conjointly we call the Bible, will 
start in incredulous surprise at the greatness of the miracle, 
when those ancient and artless records are proved to have 
anticipated the triumphs of modern discovery. We must 
confess that we have read this part of the book with some- 
thing like regret. It too obviously invites assault from 
enemies, to whom it gives the opportunity of winning a 
cheap victory, while they leave the real strength of the 
reasoning untouched. Nothing will be easier for the foe of 
all religions alike, than to neglect the strength of the evi- 
dence here offered for God and immortality, and to point 
the shaft of easy sarcasm at a theory which brings Hebrew 
piety and English physics into an accord so wonderful. 
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Indeed, the strength of the book is in no degree in what 
it proves. The moment we are off the familiar ground of 
the Conservation and Dissipation of Energy, we enter a 
cloudy region of hypothesis. Much is made of the ultimate 
constitution of matter, but we do not know whether we are 
to believe in atoms, or in vortex-atoms, or in centres of force. 
The ether is a seat of boundless possibilities, but of possi- 
bilities only ; we only reach the fact of its existence by help 
of a chain of inferences, and we suppose rather than know 
that it must have such and such qualities. The upshot of 
it all is, that if matter is not in itself inconceivable, it hides 
the inconceivable behind it ; and that in and beyond it we 
may, if we will, conceive the existence of an unseen uni- 
verse, which will at once play the part of accounting for the 
universe that is, and push further back the necessity of 
Divine intervention. So, too, the transference of energy 
froin the visible to the invisible order of things is wholly 
hypothetical; nor is there a particle of evidence to shew 
for the actual existence of the “spiritual body,” by help of 
which our personal identity is to be transmitted unimpaired 
to another state of being. To what purpose, then, this 
aggregation of hypotheses, this heaping up of possibilities ? 
If we cannot say with certainty that any one of these things 
is, what object in alleging that all of them may be? 

The answer to these questions, and at the same time the 
clue to the real worth of this book, will be found in the 
consideration of the attitude towards religion, and especially 
towards the doctrine of immortality, which some cultivators 
of physical science have of late taken up. Upon the hope 
of a future life, they have claimed the right of placing a 
direct negative. To all arguments of a moral or religious 
kind which seem to point in that direction, they dogmati- 
cally reply, It cannot be. The existence of mind is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the existence of body, and the fate 
of the ultimate particles of which any individual body is 
composed can be traced beyond possibility of dispute. 
When the chemical elements, out of whose conjunction the 
brain is built up, are set free by the cessation of life to form 
new affinities and to enter into fresh combinations, the con- 
ditions of conscious life are no longer present, and science 
is cognizant of no other conditions under which conscious 
life is possible. So, too, in regard to religious truth of a 
wider scope. Recent triumphs of material investigation 
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have been held to resolve all things into permutations of 
matter, controlled by invariable laws, of the origin of which 
we are unable to know anything, and so to render needless 
or even absurd the hypothesis of a God. This process of 
thought is just now exhibited in two stages, though whether 
it is destined generally and permanently to pass out of the 
first into the second may be questioned. The first and 
commoner is the stage of nescience. Science finds no God 
in Nature; like Laplace, “does not need that hypothesis” 
within the field of its characteristic activity ; and, in addi- 
tion, rather leaves it to be understood that what she does 
not see has no real existence in rerum naturd. The second 
stage is that of blank and bold denial. Neither telescope 
nor microscope nor spectrum analysis can discern a God— 
therefore there is none. Mind without brain is an absurdity ; 
and therefore a Governing Intelligence, if there were one, 
would come within the reach of philosophical instruments. 
When we have said matter and force, we have said every- 
thing ; there is nothing in either which we have not already 
explained or shall not soon explain. There is no room in 
the universe for a world of spiritual realities, even if there 
were any good ground, of another than the physical kind, 
for believing in its existence ; not only it is true that Sci- 
ence cannot take cognizance of such, but her eye is really 
all-seeing, her methods capable of universal application. 
The motto of this new school of material thinkers is a parody 
of the Psalmist’s word: The weak, the credulous, the super- 
stitious fool hath said in his heart, “There is a God.” 

We are not about to enter into an argument against either 
of these recent forms of thought. For all practical purposes 
of religion, there is very little difference between them. 
The man who says, “I have no God,” and he who simply 
affirms, “I do not know whether or not I have a God,’ too 
often adding, at least in implication, “and I do not think 
that it much matters,” are equally beyond reach of religious 
motive and affection. But there is about the latter a certain 
appearance of humility and self-distrust which somewhat 
disarms opposition ; at least he does not deny the existence 
of the problem which he confesses himself unable to solve, 
and owns that there may be bounds to the application of 
his favourite methods. While, on the other hand, there is 
something almost revolting in the effrontery of one who is 
but the creature of an instant, in comparison with the end- 
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less ages for which even his own geology asks—the tenant 
of a point in creation, if his astronomy rightly picture the 
boundless spaces of the universe—who has not yet ran- 
sacked the riches of his own tiny planet, or solved the com- 
monest secrets which environ his daily life——and who yet 
stands up in the plenitude of his intellectual pride to declare 
that the world holds no higher intelligence than his own. 
And such an one receives in this book a righteous rebuke 
from those who are above all others qualified to give it. 
Here, too, are searchers into the mysteries of physical nature, 
keen, clear-sighted, consequent ; ready to accept all proved 
facts, all established principles, and to carry them, without 
fear or favour, to their logical conclusions. More than this, 
they begin from the material standpoint, and proceed by 
scientific methods ; for a large part of their argument they 
are upon the same ground as the material atheist, and part 
company with him only when the logic of science compels 
them. And whatever we may think of the particular hypo- 
theses which they adopt, or of the special bridge which they 
build between their science and their faith, they must be at 
least held to have proved that beneath the visible world, 
which we have been assured is so completely explicable, 
lies an infinite possibility of the invisible ; that the utmost 
effort of Scicice is only to attain to the verge of a region 
where her foot can no longer tread; and that whoso will 
penetrate the ultimate depths of being, the existence of 
which it is impossible to dispute, must more largely walk 
by faith than by sight. 

Once more to confine ourselves, in a few final words, to 
the hope of a future life: the logical effect of thus taking 
off the embargo which science had laid upon belief, is to 
rehabilitate the moral and religious arguments for immor- 
tality. We have no intention now of either repeating or 
estimating them. It is generally confessed that, even taken 
cumulatively, they do not amount to logical proof. No one 
can fail to note that their separate force varies from mind 
to mind; nay, even in the same mind at different times. 
They come from every side of our nature; what is in one 
mood a necessity of the harmonizing intellect, becomes at 
another the cry of the conscience, and again, at a third, the 
deepest longing of the heart. But these arguments, aspira- 
tions, hopes, yearnings, are no longer to be stifled in their 
birth as so many self-condemned strivings after the impos- 
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sible. There is a world of mystery in which it is possible 
that all they ask for may be realized. So long as their 
logical worth is justly estimated, and presumptions and 
probabilities are not converted into dogmatic certainties, 
their guidance may be rightfully accepted in a region which 
is inaccessible to the foot of Physice al Science, ‘and where 
“eng conditions of being are not such as are contempl ited 
by her present methods. The sense in which God is self- 
evident to the saint is altegether incomprehensible to the 
mere savant; aud yet one who knows, and feels, and sees 
God, cannot by any process of reasoning be persuaded that 
He is not. So the conviction that a spirit which has once 
known God, and which God has known, can never by any 
physical change be separated from conscious relation with 
the Eternal Reality, may be overwhelmingly deep, though 
incapable of presentation in syllogistic form; while the 
desire of parted hearts for re-union, and the sense of the 
infiniteness of all pure affection, may be diversely inter- 
preted as a mere futile longing for that which cannot be, 
or as a pledge of immort: lity. The fact that the argument 
for a future life takes such Protean shapes, and, driven from 
one entrenchment of probability never fails to find refuge 
in another, is itself a proof of the depth and intensity of 
the desire which lies behind all reasoning. Nor will there 
ever cease to be a world of half-lights and ch ungeful sha- 
dows in which’ these hopes will find their full scope and 
possible fruition. 

“The greater the circle of light,” say our authors, “the greater 
the circumference of darkness: and the mystery which has been 
driven before us looms in the darkness that surrounds this circle, 
growing more mysterious and more tremendous as the circum- 
ference is increased. In fine, we have already remarked that the 
position of the scientific man is to clear a space before him, from 
which all mystery shall be driven away, and in which there shall 
be nothing but matter, and certain definite laws which le can 
comprehend. There are, however, three great mysteries (a trinity 
of mysteries) which elude, and will for ever elude, his grasp, and 
these will persistently hover around the border of this cleared 
and illuminated circle—they are the mystery of matter, the mys- 
tery of life, and the mystery of God, and these three are one.” * 

CHARLES BEARD. 





* Pp. 183. 
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V1I.—COX’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


A History of Greece. By George W. Cox, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. London. 1874. 


ONCE again a new History of Greece! The dust indeed 
settles thickly on the tomes of Mitford; but Finlay is just 
beginning to be appreciated, Grote has a fame which ripens 
daily, Dr. Thirlwall is yet remembered as something more 
than a bishop, and the sheets of Curtius are still wet from 
the English press. One might fancy that the story of 
Hellas had now been fully told, and that Clio’s next seer 
would speak some new tongue. But Mr. Cox comes before 
us, willing to compete with these puissant rivals upon 
Grecian ground, confident that here there are still new les- 
sons to be learned and new laurels to be won. 

And there is indeed no field which will better repay in- 
cessant exploration than this. True, our original sources 
supply us with full information as to the contents of Greek 
mythology and Greek philosophy, though even here there 
is still scope for speculation as to the conditions which 
determined the genesis of either. But as regards Greek 
history, so scanty are the authentic contemporary records 
which have been preserved to us, that an almost boundless 
field is opened for the exercise of the historian’s skill in 
supplying the chasms in their narratives, or drawing judi- 
cious inferences from their meagre data. He can collect no 
new materials ; but he can give new suggestions, or guide 
us in our judgment of old ones. 

It seems needless to insist how important it is that this 
task, vast though it be, should never be abandoned. It is 
to the life of old Greece that we must look for the explana- 
tion of the life of our own day. Only medizval history, it 
has been well said, is ancient ; classical history is modern. 
Everything, Christianity excepted, that is of the essence of 
modern life, had its rise in Greece. Greece gave us popular 
government and free discussion ; Greece checked priestly 
power and priestly ascetism ; Greece created philosophy, 
rhetoric, art, history and positive science. If we would 
understand ourselves, we must understand Greece. As Sir 
Henry Maine told his Cambridge audience six weeks ago: 
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“Except the blind forces of nature, nothing in this world 
moves which is not Greek in its origin. To the Greeks it 
was given to create the principle of progress, of movement 
upw ards aud not downwards or backwards, of destruction 
tending to construction.” 

Now Grecian history is set before us by Mr. Cox on a 
more ambitious plan than by any of his forerunners. He 
will tell the whole tale of Hellas from the cradle to the 
grave ; aye, and beyond the gate of death, the further tale 
of cold corruption, till the day when she rose from the dead 
to a second national life. Curtius carried the story to the 
death of Philip; Grote stopped at the distribution of 
Alexander's empire; Thirlwall went on another century 
and a half, to the Roman destruction of the Achzan league; 
here Finlay took up the thread, and brought down the tale 
of servitude—Roman, Byzantian, Crusading, Ottoman and 
Venetian servitude—to the pacific revolution of 1843. Then 
for the first time Greece laid the strong hand on the alien 
rulers who during two thousand years had been a dire 
spring of woes innumerable ; she bound the apathetic Otho 
in constitutional chains, and won again a self-governing 
national life.* But even here Mr. Cox’s plan will not end. 
He has still to tell us how ill the old bottles could bear the 
new wine ; how worthless were free measures without free 
men ; and how a Viking prince was summoned from Scan- 
dinavia to supersede Otho the desiré and the irreconcil- 
able. A historian who goes back to Lycurgus and comes 
down to Capo d’Istria is a bold one; we fear, more bold 
than wise. The epic unity of Greece's history ends with 
her first decay ; in what follows there is neither political 
instruction, nor liveliness of incident, nor even causative 
connection, to induce us to drag the story on. And though 
Mr. Cox has proved himself a sound scholar, an acute my- 
thologist, and a vigorous writer, we fear that these qualifi- 
cations will avail little in the dreary annals of medieval 
misrule. In the Great Sahara even the Arab steed is help- 
less. 

The two volumes now before us conclude with the fall of 
Athens in the I “eloponnesian war—the end of her first and 











* It is interesting to compare with these the periods covered by the mode 2m 
historians of Rome: Arnold and Ihne going to the second Punic war, Momm- 
sen to the establishment of the Empire, and Niebuhr to its fall. 
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greatest period. They embrace, of course, before this 
struggle of hers with Sparta, her struggle with Persia ; and, 
earlier still than even the Father of History can guide us, 
the dim uncertain pre-historic time. There most of us walk 
with slow and hesitating steps, but Mr. Cox treads firmly, 
and by the light of the very sun itself, for solar myths seem 
to greet him wherever he goes. 

Probably most of our readers are familiar with Mr. Max 
Miller's efforts to trace the genesis of religion, and know 
that Mr. Cox is his most successful follower. Those who 
have hung in delight over the Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations will not be surprised to find their teacher still 
manipulating our pre-historical materials with a rather ex- 
cessive scepticism about their capacity for making history, 
and a rather excessive credulity about their capacity for 
making astronomy. Wordsworth might say : 


“ The glory of old Greece must disappear, 
Her morning splendours vanish, and their place 
Know them no more. And Truth, who veiled her face 
With those bright beams, yet hid it not, must steer 
Henceforth a humbler course, perplexed and slow.” 


But Mr. Cox shews neither perplexity nor slowness in the 
new course of speculation which is to supplant the accre- 
dited fables. As Mommsen held a brief for Czesarism, and 
Grote for the Démos, so Mr. Cox appears as the advocate 
of the solar system. He has so keen an eye for solar 
analogies, that in the most earthly legend he will find you 
some trace of dawn or night or cloud, as readily as Dr. 
Inman would find On or Yoni in the fold of an academic 
hood or the outline of a baby’s rattle. 

Mr. Cox’s vivid sketch of the mythological spirit, with 
its ready supernatural solution of every sight or sound in 
nature, helps us to realize our debt to the Hellenic philo- 
sophers who dared to separate science from a creed so un- 
favourable to speculation : 


“Tf in the clear heaven the big drops fell from the suddenly 
gathered clouds, these were the tears which Zeus wept for the 
death of his son Sarpedon. If in the autumn-time the leaves 
fell from the trees, and the earth put on a mourning garb, this 
was because Persephoné, the summer-child, had been stolen from 
the Great Mother, and because her sorrow could not be lightened 
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until the maiden should be brought back at the joyous trysting- 
place of Eleusis. If the sun which plunged into the sea in the 
evening came back after a few hours to cheer the earth with his 
radiance, this was because during the night he had journeyed 
round the ocean stream in his golden cup, and had been glad- 
dened with the sight of his wife and children. For the Greek, 
the moon ‘wandering among the stars of lesser birth,’ was 
Astervida surrounded by the fifty daughters of Endymion, the 
attendant virgins of Ursula in the Christianized myth. The 
snow-storm was Niobe weeping for her murdered children ; the 
earthquake was the heaving caused by the struggles of im- 
prisoned giants, who were paying the penalty for rebellion 
against the laws of heaven. . . . The stars and the clouds were 
the exulting dancers who clashed their cymbals round the cradle 
of Zeus ; the sun was the hero compelled to go his weary round 
for the children of men, or crucified daily on his blazing wheel, 
or condemned to heave to the summit of heaven the stone 
which thence rolled down to the abyss.” * 


But though Mr. Cox has all a discoverer’s exuberant 
faith in his method, it would be a great error to treat him 
as a mere doctrinaire, or to deny his claims to a place 
amongst philosophical historians. He has not convinced 
us that it is impossible for any trustworthy historical in- 
ferences to be drawn from the old legends ; nor have we 
much hope that the problems of the unknown period which 
separates the ascertained facts of primitive Aryanism from 
the ascertained facts of contemporary chronicles can ever 
be solved by manipulations, however dexterous, of a mytho- 
logical « and an etymological y.f Yet we acknowledge the 
interesting and suggestive character of his mythological 
inquiries, and must frankly own that to him and _ his 
science the world owes a new insight into the mental life 
of our earliest Aryan ancestors. 

We believe indeed that these Aryan legends will ulti- 
mately be traced to an origin in pre-Aryan thought. Mr. 
Cox makes them to be earlier than the separation of the 
* I. 125, 126. 

+ Perhaps the most striking proof of the impossibility of making historical 
insight do the work of historical information was afforded by Niebuhr himself. 
Despite the intuitive sagacity which is attributed to him, he accepted Sou- 
lavie’s spurious “ Memoirs of the Minority of Louis XIV.’’ as a genuine work 
of Massillon’s, and pronounced it to be ‘‘the best historical work in Freneh 
literature.” 
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various Aryan nations, but anthropology bids fair to prove 
the uniformity of myth to be so unbroken throughout 
the world, that the picture which comparative mythology 
draws will be one of a// humanity in its half-conscious 
cradle life. 

The same criticism applies also to the next most striking 


part of this History—his account of the early family life of 


the Aryan race. (For here again he seems to us to limit 
to a single group of races the social institutions which 
must inevitably arise whenever marriage raises mankind a 
whit beyond a bestial individualism of life, and which, as 
matter of history, is as much Semitic as Aryan.) This he 
sets before us with all its singular incidents ;—the un- 
broken corporate unity of the family from generation to 
generation (a unity faintly reflected in the Positivist’s 
eidolon of humanity), the merger of all individual property 
and individual right into the one ownership of the family, 
and the uncontrolled power of the lord for the time being 
of the family. He draws his sketch in tints so strong and 


clear that it well repays perusal even at the hands of 


readers already familiar with the similar pictures presented 
in Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law or in the masterly Cite 
Antique. Nor does the value of Mr. Cox’s exposition of 
this patriarchal system cease when he has passed on from 
the patriarchal to the political period of history. For the 
causal link that he traces between the two is the most 
striking instance of his historical acumen. Why was the 
firmness of Roman organization impossible to the Greek ? 
Why should a united Greece, a “ Pan-hellenic idea,” be 
impossible through all the brave days of old, and become 
possible only after ages of servitude? Why, in spite of 
religious sympathies, kindred customs, common tongue, 
and amphictyonic associations, could the Greeks never get 
beyond a wéAus to. a ratpis? Because, answers Mr. Cox, Hel- 
lenic life is only early Aryan life grown big. The cities 
are isolated and imperious, because the households were 
isolated and the housefathers despotic. 

Let the reader who wishes to realize this, turn to Mr. 
Cox's second chapter, and observe him as he traces the 
origin of Hellenic civilization. Let him note the exelusive- 
ness that was stamped on it; how for the primitive Aryan 
“the world beyond the limits of his own family contained 
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nothing, or contained his natural enemies.” Let him note 
again its despotic character, the very derivation of rérnp and 
its kindred words, deoxérns, dasapati (sovereign), and xéccs 
(husband), all indicating simply pot-ency, point to the time 
when the father, absolute master within his own home, was 
viewed with no feeling but that of terror. He was the 
master of the lives of his children, and his wife was in 
theory his slave. 

By tracing the society and laws of the different Aryan 
tribes to their earliest forms (in doing which we are much 
assisted by observing the existing conditions of the village 
communities of India and Russia), we find at last a time 
when the house of each of our Aryan progenitors was to 
him what the den is to the wild beast, “something to which 
he alone has a right, and which he allows his mate and his 
offspring to share, but which no other living thing may 
enter except at the risk of life.” Hence came the most 
striking feature of Grecian history—the fact that the 
ancient Hellenic communities never coalesced into a 
nation. 

Nay, even in historical times, and in Latium and Rome 
as well as in Hellas, every house was a fortress, carefully 
cut off by its precinct from every other. No party-wall 
might join different houses. No plough might turn up the 
neutral ground between. We have then a condition of 
society in which each household lives by itself, and even 
worships by itself; we see why the history of the Greek 
and Latin tribes is the history of struggles to do away with 
the divisions and distinctions of their progenitors ; and we 
understand for the first time the salient feature of Greek 
history—the fact that the Greek communities never co- 
alesced into a nation. The importance of that feature ap- 
pears at once when we remember that it was this minute 
subdivision of Greece—or, in other words, this multipli- 
cation of separate self-governing city communities—that 
made the Greeks the aristocracy of the world ; for it set a 
prospect of fame and influence before every freeman, and 
gave a stimulus to all his powers. 

How did this “den,’ which primitive man defended for 
his mate and offspring, ever come to rise into a home, and 
this litter of cubs into a family? This gigantic step, this 
new conception of a social life, which was the seminal idea 
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of all civilization, we owe to Religion, to the faith in im- 
mortality. When the owner of the den was dead, his 
children had faith that he yet lived. He retained the 
wants and felt the pleasures and pains of his former life. 
Nay, his power to do harm was even greater than when he 
lived. Hence this belief entailed frightful cruelty. The 
dead man still hunts, eats and sleeps ; hence his horse, his 
cook, his wife, must be despatched for his service in the 
land of the unseen. To him must be sent through the altar 
flames the costliest garments. Did he fall in battle, then 
must his vengeful spirit be appeased by the human saeri- 
fice. Hence all the horrors of a Chthonian worship. The 
deceased head of a family was still the lord of his house ; 
nay, he was now its god, and must be worshiped. The 
leader of this worship can be none but the dead man’s 
legitimate representative; thus the living master of a family 
held his sway merely as the vicegerent of the man from 
whom he had inherited authority. Hence every house be- 
comes a temple, of which the master or father (the terms 
being synonymous) is the priest ; a priest who knows no- 
thing of the cults of other families, but who propitiates the 
gods of his own penetralia alone. But this worship becomes 
enlarged with each generation, for the younger sons become 
heads of new families, though kept iu rigid allegiance to 
the clan-chief, who represents the original progenitor. All, 
however, who could not shew direct descent from the origi- 
nal stock, or who worshiped different gods or by different 
sacrifices, were aliens; and to be an alien was to be an 
enemy. “And thus we have in the East the growth of 
caste ; in the West, that of a plebs, or a clientela, beneath 
whom might be placed the serf or the helot. The position 
of the domestic slave was in one sense higher, for he was 
initiated into the family worship.” The plebeian had no 
claim to the sympathy of the patricians, for he—qua plebeian 
—could have no worship at all. Hence in the primitive 
Aryan states alike of East and West, the distinction of orders 
is based entirely on religion. And it was only as the logi- 
cal outcome of the earliest religious faith, that in these 
early states citizenship was derivable from race alone. 
From this ancestor-worship arose the laws of inheritance, 
with their primogeniture and their utter absence of testa- 
mentary power. All that had come from the ancestor 
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must pass on to his legitimate successor in each generation. 
So we find, as well in Athenian and Roman as in Hindu 
legislation, restrictions upon wills ; restrictions which at 
Athens were absolute, and which Solon did not relax, ex- 
cept in favour of the childless. Did any one leave children, 
then at his death his property was divided in the manner 
by law established. 

“Tf a man left only a daughter, the nearest kinsman, as being 
the lawful heir, was not only to take the inheritance, but to 
marry the daughter, who went with it ; and if he were married 
already, he must quit his wife for her. This is strictly the 
meaning of éxixAnpoc; an heiress in the modern sense of the 
term being unknown to Hellenic law.” 

But although within the state the strict demarcations 
hetween the castes, the higher and lower orders, the patri- 
cians and plebeians, by lapse of time gradually faded, yet 
those barriers which cut off the stranger without the state 
from the citizen within it were never removed : 

“The Athenian, the Spartan, the Megarian, and the Theban, 
were as closely akin as the men of Kent and Essex, of Norfolk 
and Lincoln. Yet out of the bounds of his own city each was a 
stranger or alien, who had no proper claim to the protection of 
the laws; who could not become the owner ot land ina soil sacred 
to the worship of other gods; or inherit from the citizens, because 
all inheritance involved the maintenance of a particular ritual.” 

In these times the city was not only the citizen’s home, it 
was his world ; here alone he could live protected by law, 
that is, by religion. Hence the doom of banishment was 
tantamount to the doom of death. 

This influence of religion gave rise to those centrifugal 
tendencies of Hellenic civilization which rendered impos- 
sible a union that would have changed the history of the 
world. This deep and narrow religious feeling made every 
Greek war a crusade, faithless, merciless and devout, and 
the contending armies approached each other with curses 
as ferocious as any which may be read on the cylinders of 
Tiglathpileser 

Even when the natural inequality of mankind enabled 
stronger families to rule weaker ones as “clients” with irre- 
sponsible despotism, these weaker ones still retained in 
their own precincts, as low Indian castes do now, all their 
old exclusiveness and despotism. 
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When, however, several of these families were nearly on 
a par in point of power, they might, and did, combine to 
extend that power. Then a worship of some common god, 
which did not trench on that of the different families, was 
established, and the families thus united formed a brother- 
hood or Phratria. So families combining formed clans, and 
the result of a combination of clans was the tribe; and, 
finally, a union of tribes constituted the réAus or state. 
With the formation of the state we may safely say that the 
political growth of the Greek stopped, for his incapacity to 
conceive of representative government or advance to any 
other idea of a parliament than a primary assembly, precluded 
all further political development. Hence Hellas remained 
practically throughout its whole history a “geographical 
expression,” a mere territory in which a certain number of 
cities inhabited by people more or less resembling each 
other might or might not be allied together. This assem- 
blage of units could not combine as a unanimous whole, 
even to resist the Persian invasion. The Greek cities and 
the city of Rome had the same theories of membership ; 
but Rome, by enrolling its conquered nations amongst its 
citizens, conquered the world; whilst Greece, by refusing to 
copy her, sunk into a province of her dominion. Beyond 
this, the course of political development in Greece and 
Rome is identical. In each it is the attempt of the subject 
rnany to pass the strict line of demarcation between them- 
selves and the few dominant families. 

Passing from the political to the moral results of this 
early household life in Greece, we find one effect of un- 
speakable importance—the intense realization of the ideas 
of moral responsibility and retribution. The family was a 
unit ; hence all kinsfolk and tribesmen must suffer with 
the guilty and cannot forget his guilt. Minor results are 
well described by Mr. Cox thus: 





“ The virtues which it seemed to foster had their root, not in 
any spontaneous feeling or instinct, but simply in a technical 
discipline ; nor was there a single direction in which the member 
of an ancient household could turn without finding himself con- 
fronted by external restraints. If a certain act was to be done, 
or left undone, this was not because they had in themselves a 
certain sense which told them that the one was right and the 
other wrong, but because a wolf or a rabbit had crossed their 
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path, or because they had heard a crow chatter, or seen the 
lightning flash on one side rather than on the other. Their only 
idea of the gods whom they worshiped, that is, their dead ances- 
tors, was that of beings who retained their human appetites while 
they had acquired superhuman power and superhuman malignity. 
It was impossible that kindly affections could have any scope 
among men who breathed such a moral atmosphere as this, or 
that the society to which they belonged could fail to exhibit the 
intolerance, harshness and cruelty, of the principles which lay at 
the root of their family life, if not of their social order. These 
principles may be traced in every Aryan land ; and if the Greek 
appears to advantage when compared with the Roman, it is at 
the cost of those qualities which made the Roman the master of 
the world..... The aim of the Greek was the embellishment of 
his own life ; and even the best among them can scarcely be said 
to have even thought of attaining their own happiness by pro- 
moting the good of others.”* 

What enlarged this moral horizon? Religion again. Pa- 
ganism had built up the idea of discipline and law; had 
reclaimed the barren soil; and Christianity then came to 
stock and plant it. Religions change; but religion is still 
the ruler of life. As man sails along the ocean of time, 
new stars keep rising on the horizon; but it is always by 
the stars that he steers. Dead and dry and outward as 
Paganism seems to us whose faith claims empire over every 
moment and every thought, its power was still tremendous. 
Greece was, as Brahminical India is still, in the stage when 
law is not yet distinguished from religion, when religious 
duty is enforced by civil penalties, as well as civil duty by 
religious ones. 

“It was religion, and religion alone, which placed a seemingly 
impassable barrier between even one family and another, and 
which marked all aliens and strangers as necessary enemies. It 
was religion which shut off the plebeian from the patrician as 
something common or unclean, and made slavery the inevitable 
doom of the conquered. Acts and ceremonies which seem to us 
purely political, had at first a merely religious meaning. The 
object of the Roman census was not to ascertain the number of 
the citizens, but to ensure the attendance of every citizen at the 
atoning lustration ; and, still more, to guard against the intrusion 
of strangers, whose presence would deprive that lustration of all 
its efficacy. Without a knowledge of the will of the gods, ob- 
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tained by auguries or omens, or in some other way, no operations 
of war could be undertaken ; and the Spartans refused to advance 
at Plataiai, even though the Persian arrows had begun to fall 
among them, until the signs from the entrails were satisfactory. 
It was religion which gave the father of the house his authority 
and power ; and after families had been grouped in clans, and 
clans in tribes, the king was but the representative of the father, 
while all other magistrates did but reflect the authority of the 
king. It was religion which led tribes and cities to regard each 
other with suspicion, dislike or hatred, which rendered the out- 
break of war between them at any time likely, which intensified 
its horrors, and indefinitely extended its results. It was religion 
which cramped the action alike of states and individuals, and 
confined the freedom of the citizen within limits which to us 
would be insufferably narrow. In short, religion as it existed 
in the Aryan world fully justified the indignant accusation of 
Lucretius ; but it is not ¢ Usy tou sé how the Subric of mode rr civili- 
zation could have becn built up, if the ancient polity had had any 
other origin. The idea that the wild men of the woods were 
tamed by some one who possessed the sacred giff*of magic power 
of eloquence is a mere dream. Neither law nor religion has 
sprung from a deliberate convention ; and the religious character 
of the family rooting in men the conviction of law, was the only 
foundation on which, after the efforts of numberless generations, 
a solid superstructure of order and government could be raised.” * 

A feature closely akin to this may be observed in religion 
itself. There each new stage of theological thought, ill 
founded and inconsistent as in time it may appear, is never- 
theless the essential preliminary, and assists in conditioning 
the form, of the higher stage which succeeds it. So the 
systems of jurisprudence which early civilizations “for the 
hardness of their hearts” devise, must inevitably be laid 
aside as civilization advances, and nevertheless are essential 
as the groundwork of the systems that supersede them ; for 
these latter are only made possible by the phraseology, the 
habits of thought and the organization, that the earlier 
systeins have created. Just in the same way each new 
phase of religion plays its part in determining the future 
religious diathesis of the world ; it adds to the apparatus of 
language and method that gives to more complex phases a 
channel for their thought ; and it transmits to them the arti- 
eulate utterance of some religious feeling hitherto unex- 
pressed. This reflection may well teach our hastier liberals 
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caution in their hostile criticism of past or present theo- 
logies, reminding them that though finite theories of the 
Infinite will always be but relative, though they are but 
mere approximations to truth, it is still to truth that they 
approximate, and never so remotely or so inaccurately as to 
be utterly uninstructive. Once realize how slow and gra- 
dual is the growth not only of human thought, but even of 
human capacity for thought, and you will cease to wonder 
that it has been needful that revelation should come, not 
once and perfectly, but at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners. As Neo-Platonic speculation was the necessary fore- 
runner of Trinitarianism ; as Roman jurisprudence alone 
made the Augustinian theology conceivable; so in later days 
the belief in eternal punishment was necessary to preserve 
the belief in continuous moral causation, which would other- 
wise have been lost in a rose-water Universalism. 

We welcome Mr. Cox as a guide whose view of history 
is in full harmony with this spirit of thought. As ready 
as Thirlwall to apply to his facts the canons of historical 
credibility—as ready as Grote to trace second causes and 
shew a Newtonian contempt for supernatural hypotheses— 
he can still see clearly and confess frankly that this drama 
of age-long history discloses a Divine rule and a morai end. 
In the words with which he closes the volumes before us : 

“The lessons of wisdom, truth and justice, which we learn 
from the history of Athens, are neither few nor unimportant ; 
and the great gulf which intervenes between their highest know- 
ledge and that which we have inherited as the collective experi- 
ence of mankind, may yet shew that on the whole our merits 
are not much greater than theirs. All, or almost all, that has 
been said of Hellenic slavery, applies to English slavery of half 
a century ayo, and to the slavery of the United States but as 
yesterday ; and of the other crimes laid to the charge of the 
Hellenic tribes, there are among us signs which may well teach 
us to speak with the sobriety needed to temper a righteous in- 
dignation. The teaching of history must embrace every phase 
of human life ; and that teaching, while it may in part depress 
and sadden us, must assuredly bring before us in clearer light 
the wisdom of Him who knows all His work from the beginning 
to the end.” * 

CourTNEY KENNY. 
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VIIL.—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


So far the ecclesiastical year has been a quiet one. The Public 
Worship Bill is to come into operation on the Ist of July, and 
what will happen then no one knows. In the mean time, the 
revision of the rubrics, to give opportunity for which this date 
was fixed, has come to very little. The numerous diocesan synods, 
ruridecanal meetings and the like, which were held during the 
Parliamentary recess last year, made it quite plain that clerical 
opinion dreaded nothing so much as movement in any direction, 
and that not even the fear of the new law and the new judge 
could overpower the repugnance felt to a revision of rubrics. 
The ecclesiastical campaign was opened, if we may be pardoned 
a bull, by an episcopal call to peace in the shape of a Pastoral, 
dated from Lambeth on March Ist, 1874, and signed by all the 
Bishops of both provinces except two. This document, which 
was a well-meant though not very well-judged appeal on behalf 
of unity and charity, pleased neither of the two great parties in 
the Church, and was especially received with a howl of derision 
by the Ritualistic press. And it was soon seen how significant 
was the absence of the two signatures to which we have alluded. 
One was that of Dr. Moberley, Bishop of Salisbury ; the other 
that of Dr. Baring, Bishop of Durham. Dr. Moberley addressed 
a circular letter to the Archdeacons of his diocese, announcing 
in general that he thought the Pastoral bore too hardly upon 
High-churchmen; Dr. Baring took the more secular course of 
writing to the Times, to say that in his opinion it did not bear 
upon them half hardly enough. A letter from which two repre- 
sentative Prelates could dissent on such grounds could hardly be 
expected to do much towards composing the differences of a 
Church of which they are both members. 

The Convocation of the southern province met on April 13th, 
to receive reports on Rubrical Revision which Committees of each 
House had been preparing throughout the winter. That of the 
Upper House, which was unanimously adopted, had the merit of 
considerable simplicity. It settled the disputed questions by the 
obvious expedient of letting them alone. It had nothing to say 
as to either the Eucharistic vestments or the Eastward position. 
Instead of touching these points, it attempted to handle two 
others, which have also created some stir in their day: that of 
Sponsorship, and the difficulty as to the indiscriminate use of the 
Burial Service. It proposes that for the future two sponsors 
shall suffice, and that parents may be sponsors to their own chil- 
dren. To the rubric relating to the use of the Burial Service, it 
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is suggested to add these words: ‘“ Nevertheless, it shall not be 
unlawful in such cases for the minister to read at the grave any 
portion of Holy Scripture or any collect or prayer contained in 
this Book, so it be not part of this Office or of the Order of the 
Ministration of the Holy Communion.” We shall not discuss 
these very small recommendations, which indeed carry their own 
condemnation with them, Strange that even Bishops should 
think that the contention of two great parties can be appeased 
by silence upon the matters which they have most closely at 
heart, and the offer of petty changes in regard to others of less 
and less pressing urgency ! 

The report of the Lower House was a much more elaborate 
document. So far as it relates to the position of the celebrant, 
the gist of it is contained in the following paragraph : 

“The Committee are of opinion that a time of feverish excitement 
is an exceedingly dangerous one for making changes in these rubrics ; 
and having carefully considered the many difficulties which surround 
the whole question, and having taken into account both the strength 
and the diversity of the feelings which exist on the subject, they have 
come to the conclusion that it will tend most to the peace and sta- 
bility of the Church that the present diversity of usage, which the 
rubrics have with much show of reason been held to countenance, 
should not be interfered with. At the same time, they think that it 
should be authoritatively declared that by the recognition of this 
diversity of position no sanction is intended to be given to any doc- 
trine other than what is set forth in the Prayer-book and in the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England. 

“The Committee have placed in Schedule (A) a form of words, by 
which, if legislation be deemed desirable, legal effect might be given 
to this recommendation.” 

The following is the paragraph of the report which refers to 
the Ornaments’ rubric : 

“To meet, however, certain present needs of the Church, the Com- 
mittee, on full consideration of all the matters above referred to, 
make the two following recommendations : 

“First. That in celebrating the Holy Communion, as well as at all 
other times of his ministration, it shall suffice that the minister do 
wear a surplice, with stole or scarf, and the hood of his degree; and 
that in preaching the minister do wear the surplice, with stole or 
scarf, and the hood of his degree, or, if he think fit, a gown and hood. 

“Secondly. That in consideration of the long disuse of the other 
vestures specified in the First Prayer-book of King Edward VI., they 
shall not be newly brought into use in any church, other than a 
cathedral or collegiate church, without the previous consent of the 
Bishop. 

“The Committee have placed in schedule (B) a form of words, by 
which, if legislation be deemed desirable, legal effect might be given 
to these recommendations. 
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“ As revards the ornaments of the Church, and certain matters in 
dispute connected with them, the Committee do not feel it necessary 
at present to make any special recommendations. These matters 
were carefully considered in a report adopted by the Lower House of 
Convocation, June 28, 1866, to which report, and especially to the 
principles therein laid down, the Committee invite attention.” 

These recommendations were not, however, unanimously arrived 
at. On the one hand, Archdeacon Denison, on the other, seven 
Evangelical members of the Committee, dissented, alleging in 
substance the same objections, though from opposite points of 
view. All honest and clear-headed men must feel the absurdity 
of the vote authorizing both positions at the altar. Either the 
difference of position means something or it does not. If it does, 
one position must be right and the other wrong. If it does not, 
there is no reason for sanctioning a diversity of practice. But 
in addition to this, the Evangelical dissentients not obscurely 
expressed their feeling that the whole advantage of this settle 
ment would remain with the Ritualists. The Eastward position, 
about the legality of which there had hitherto been a doubt, 
would henceforth be authorized. Facilities would be given to 
the introduction of the vestments into churches where they have 
hitherto not been used, while the continued use of them where 
they now have a footing would seem to be sanctioned. Thi 
debate, however, which ensued touched only the former of these 
points. After long discussion, the following resolution was passed, 
and the further consideration of the report postponed till the 29th 
of June: 

“That this House, having regard to the fact of the existing wide- 
spread diversity of practice with regard to the position of the celebrant 
in the administration of the Holy Communion, is convinced that it 
will be most for the welfare of the Church that such diversity be not 
disturbed, provided that in cases where changes are made and diver- 
sities arise it be left to the Ordinary to determine which practice 
shall be adopted. And further, that by this resolution no sanction is 
intended to be given to any doctrine other than what is set forth in 
the Prayer-book and the Articles of the Church of England.” 

The result is, that all legislation on the rubrics during the 
present session is out of the question, and that the Church will 
have to meet the stress of the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
as she is. How far Convocation itself needs reform before it can 
be said adequately to represent the mind of the English Church, 
is quite another matter. So far there can be no doubt that the 
general effect of these ecclesiastical debates has been to strengthen 
the Ritualistic position. 

In the mean time, although the interest of the present session 
of Parliament has been far less ecclesiastical than that of the last, 
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Church legislators have not been idle. Lord Lyttelton has carried 
through the House of Lords a general Bill for the increase of the 
Episcopate, about which there is the less need to say much, as it 
is almost universally expected to suffer speedy shipwreck in the 
House of Commons. The general aim of the measure is to give 
facilities to zealous and liberal Churchmen who may wish to found 
new sees ; but it expressly provides that the number of spiritual 
Peers is not to be increased, and that the endowments of the 
fresh Bishops must not come out of the funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, but be furnished by private generosity. Another 
Bill, which is promoted by the Government, and which, having 
successfully navigated the stormy seas of the Commons, may be 
supposed to be safe in the pacific ocean of the Lords, provides 
for the foundation of a diocese of St. Albans, having its cathe- 
dral in the venerable Abbey church of that town, and consisting 
of the counties of Essex and Hertford,—a scheme involving a 
re-arrangement to a certain extent of the dioceses of London, 
Winchester and Rochester. The see is not to be founded until 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners certify to Her Majesty that they 
have a St. Albans’ Endowment Fund sufficient to produce £2000 
a-year, a sum which is expected to be raised in great part, if not 
wholly, by the sale of the Bishop of Winchester’s town house 
and the Bishop of Rochester’s palace at Danbury. This arrange- 
ment may be looked upon as practically concluded ; and if it 
were followed by others, for cutting off Cornwall from the dio- 
cese of Exeter, and establishing a Bishop, with Nottinghamshire 
for his see and Southwell Minster for his cathedral, all friends of 
efficiency in the Church of England would rejoice. 

Another important Bill is that which the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough has succeeded in passing through the House of Lords for 
the regulation of Church Patronage. It is by no means a drastic 
piece of legislation, as might naturally be inferred from the fact 
that it is the offspring of a Select Committee of the Upper House. 
But at least it abolishes donatives, which provide opportunity for 
the unchecked occurrence of some of the worst abuses of the 
present system of patronage, and it makes henceforth impossible 
the use of what are vulgarly called “‘warming-pans.” Confessedly 
timid and tentative, however, as the measure is, it met with 
stubborn opposition from a section of the Peers (partly Catholic, 
partly Evangelical Protestant, in company with Lord Houghton, 
whom it would be difficult to class with any Church party), who 
insisted that Church patronage was property like any other, and 
that every man had a right to do what he would with his own. 
This opposition had been successfully met, when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury moved the insertion in the Bill of a clause prohi- 
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biting the sale of next presentations, a clause which had been 
rejected in the Select Committee above referred to by a majority 
of one. But against this revolutionary proposal almost the whole 
House rose up in arms; and after some strong expressions of 
opinion from Lord Cairns and Lord Salisbury, the clause was 
negatived by a majority of 25 votes to 20, the Bishops for the 
most part voting with the Primate, and the lay Lords taking the 
opposite side. There can be no doubt that this victory of ob- 
struction saved the Bill: whether under such circumstances it is 
much worth saving is quite another matter. 

There is not much that is new in ecclesiastical litigation. Mr. 
Mackonochie has withdrawn his appeal to the Committee of 
Council, and submits to his six-weeks’ suspension by taking a 
rest, of which, as a very hard-working priest, he is supposed to 
stand much in need. In the mean time, things at St. Albans 
go on exactly as they did ; the clergy there, it is reported, having 
announced their intention of submitting to the judgment of the 
Courts, except in three points—namely, the Eastward position, the 
Eucharistic vestments, and the use of wafer-bread. We hope 
that the Court of Arches will be satisfied with this very modified 
obedience ; we doubt whether, in an analogous case, the Court 
of Queen’s Bench would be. It is asserted that the prosecutions 
of Mr. Parnell, of St. Margaret’s, Liverpool, and Mr. Edwards, 
of Prestbury, promoted by the Church Association, have been 
abandoned. One alleged reason is that Mr. Mackonochie’s sub- 
mission leaves the law of the question undisputed ; another, 
which has probably had greater force, is that the Public Worship 
Bill will afford a better and more summary method of dealing 
with ritualistic offenders. The Exeter Reredos case has collapsed, 
as everybody expected it to do. The Committee of Council has 
affirmed Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment as to the legality of 
the images, and, in opposition to him, has established the right 
of the Bishop of Exeter to “ visit” his own cathedral. In both 
these points, the judgment, whatever its legal merits, is in accord 
with common sense. 

In two cases which we have next to mention, the relations 
between the Established Church and Dissenters have been 
variously called in question. The Rev. Henry Keet, a Wesleyan 
minister, wished to erect in the churchyard of Owston, near 
3awtry, a tombstone over the grave of one of his children, in 
which he was himself described as “‘ Reverend.” The vicar of 
Owston, the Rev. G. E. Smith, took exception to this common 
title of courtesy as applied to a schismatic minister, and refused 
to allow the erection of the stone. The Bishop of Lincoln, on 
being appealed to, sustained the vicar’s action. There the matter 
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might have ended had they not had to reckon with a powerful 
and well-organized body like the Wesleyan Conference, who 
promptly took up the cudgels, and by their Committee of Privi- 
leges threatened Mr. Smith with legal proceedings unless he gave 
way. Here the Bishop blenched, and, willing to yield to the 
menace of law what he would not give up to Christian courtesy, 
advised Mr. Smith, in a letter which was neither logical nor 
charitable, to withdraw his opposition. The vicar of Owston, 
however, with a truer perception of the circumstances of the case 
than his diocesan, saw that his rejection of the tombstone was 
wholly unjustifiable if it could not be justified at law, and bade 
the Conference do their worst. The case has recently been heard 
before Mr. Walter Phillimore, the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Lincoln, and has been decided in favour of Mr. Smith. It will, 
however, be taken into the Court of Arches, and, if necessary, 
before the Committee of Council. We can hardly believe that 
the latter body will affirm the principle that every beneficed 
clergyman has a standing right of discourtesy to the Noncon- 
formist ministers who happen to be his neighbours. 

The second case has only just arisen as we write, and it is 
impossible to foresee what its future developments may be. Last 
February, Canon Fremantle, a well-known London clergyman, 
accepted an invitation from Dr. Parker to preach in the hideous 
building known as the City Temple, on the Holborn Viaduct. 
Upon this the Bishop of London interposed and forbade the 
projected service. But in the mean time it was thought desirable 
that the law of the case should be investigated ; and a joint case, 
prepared by the Bishop and Canon Fremantle, was submitted 
to two eminent counsel—Mr. B. Shaw, who is usually identified 
with the High-church party, and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, whose 
sympathies are supposed to lie with the Liberals. We give below 
extracts from the case and from Mr. Stephen’s opinion, which, it 
is stated, substantially coincides with Mr. Shaw’s. 


“1. Is it unlawful by statute or otherwise for a clergyman of the 
Church of England to preach either when there is or when there is 
not a religious service in a building (a) licensed and used for Noncon- 
formist worship, (6) unlicensed, but commonly used for Nonconformist 
worship ? 

“9. Is it an offence ecclesiastical or otherwise for a clergyman of 
the Church of England to take part as an officiating minister in a 
service of Nonconformists wherever they may meet ? 

“3. Should preaching and taking part in a Nonconformist service 
both be in counsel’s opinion unlawful, Mr. Fremantle asks— 

“Where is the line to be drawn? Are lectures, prayer meetings, 
missionary meetings, &c., to be included in the term ‘service’? If 
not, wherein does a service consist ? 

“Tf preaching be lawful, is offering a prayer lawful ? 
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“ Or taking part in the Holy Communion ? 

“ Or simple attendance at a Nonconformist religious meeting ?” 

Answer : 

“1. I think that it is an ecclesiastical offence, not by statute, but 
by the King’s Ecclesiastical Law, for a clergyman of the Church of 
England to preach on any of the occasions and in any of the places 
referred to in this question. 

“2. I think it is an offence against the King’s Ecclesiastical Law for 
a clergyman of the Church of England to take part as an officiating 
minister in a service of Nonconformists wherever they may meet, but 
I do not think it is an offence against the statute law if the meeting 
is in itself legal. 

“3. Ido not think it is possible to draw a precise line between 
meetings which do and meetings which do not constitute acts of public 
worship. 

“ The only statement which I can make upon the subject is, that in 
deciding whether a meeting is or is not a religious service or act of 
public worship, regard must be had to the main purpose which the 
persons present have in view when they meet together. Ifa meeting 
for a — ible object were to be opened by a prayer, I should not 
describe the whole meeting as an act of pub lie worship. If the pros- 
pects mad position of a charitable society were stated in a sermon 
preached as part of a se service, I should describe the whole 
meeting as an act of public worship. Every case must depend on its 
own circumstances, 

“ As to taking part in the Holy Communion, the question is ambi- 
guous. If ‘taking part’ means taking the part of an officiating minis- 
ter, I have no doubt that such an act would be illegal. If it means 
receiving the Communion as a worshiper, the question is one of great 
difficulty. Such an act would, I think, amount to an expression of 
heretical opinions, if the service embodied doctrines opposed to those 
of the Church of England, and in that case it would, of course, con- 
stitute an ecclesiastical offence. Even if the service embodied no such 
doctrines, I am inclined to think that neither the act of communicating 
nor attendance (as a worshiper) at a Nonconformist religious service 
in England would be lawful in a clergyman of the Church of England. 
The presumption—for the reason pointed out at the beginning of this 
opinion—is against the legality of such acts, and I know of no e xpress 
authority in favour of their legality. The matter, however, e specially 
as regards bare presence as a worshiper at a service in itself unob- 
jectionable, admits of much doubt. The law upon subjects of this 
nature is so vague that great discretion would practically be left to 
the Courts in deciding any question which might arise, and their 
decision would, no doubt, be influenced by the manner in which the 
question was raised. It must also be observed that, as worship is an 
act of the mind of which presence at a service is only evidence, and 
as a man may join in part but not in the whole of a service at which 
he is present, and as the presumption in criminal proceedings is 
always in favour of innocence, the prosecution of a clergyman for the 
acts mentioned would be surrounded with difficulties; but such a 
prosecution affords the only means by which the question, whether 
such acts are legal or not, could be conclusively determined.” 
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We make no apology for the length of these extracts; their 
importance speaks for itself. If the state of the law is as Mr. 
Stephen says, it is manifest that it is at present very mildly ad 
ministered. As Mr. Fremantle himself remarks, these opinions 
vould make it illegal for a clergyman to join in such services as 
those of Moody and Sankey, and even in a prayer-meeting. There 
is already what the Ritualists delight to refer to by the mystic 
letters A.P.U.C.—an Association for the Promotion of the Union 
of Christendom, the object of which is flirtation with the very 
coy churches of Greece and Rome. When shall we see an active 
and sincere association for the promotion of union among English 
Christians? It is much more wanted, and we cannot help think- 
ing would have a greater chance of success. 

The Synod of the Irish Church have taken up the question 
of liturgical and rubrical reform in a manly and decisive way, 
and naturally in accordance with the Evangelical feeling which 
so greatly prevails on the other side of St. George’s Channel. It 
would answer no good purpose to record in this place the minor 
changes which have been made, or to print the proposed preface 
to the revised Prayer-book, for they are subject to revision at 
a future period, and may ultimately take a somewhat different 
form from that they now wear. It is enough to say that they 
are all highly distasteful to the High-church party. But the 
most important of these changes, that which refers to the Atha 
nasian Creed, cannot be passed over So lightly. “ The Athanasian 


Creed”—we quote for accuracy’s sake from the Guardian* 
“retains its place in the Articles of Faith, and is, we understand, 
to be printed in extensv in the Prayer-book, but the actual reci 
tation in public worship is to be confined to the profession of 
faith, excluding what are called the warning clauses in beginning, 
middle and end.” This most important reform, which, however, 
like every other, is subject to final revision; was carried by the 
required majority of two-thirds in both Houses. Eight Bishops 
voted for, four against it; the minority including Archbishop 
Trench and Bishop Alexander. In the Lower House, the num- 
bers, not including the four tellers, stood thus : 
Ayes. Noes. 


RE Sccscsctscscatiars séssatincasiosos 1295 «(ww Gl 
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shewing a majority in favour of the change of 235. We only 
wish that we could see any chance of a similar movement in 





* June 2nd, 1875. 
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favour of sound historical criticism and common Christian charity 


within the pale of the English Church. 


At the same time it must be confessed that the final prospects 
of this great reform are not altogether encouraging. The trans- 
ference to the opposite side of a single Episcopal vote would at 
once turn the scale, and set the House of Bishops at variance 
with the majority of the Irish clergy and laity. And the first 
harsh note of schism has already been sounded. Archbishop 
Trench has thought fit to declare that he will never use the new 
Prayer-book. Dr. Lee, the Archdeacon of Dublin, is raising 
funds for the erection of a new church, which is to be the mate- 
rial nucleus of a secession, and has appealed for aid to Dr. Pusey 
and Dr. Liddon. Both of these divines have responded to the 
appeal, in letters which are unworthy alike of themselves and of 


the responsible positions which they hold in the English Church. 
They decide at once that the Irish Church has cut itself off from 
the communion of the faithful. Each will give, but only on 


condition that there shall absolutely be a schism. They do not 
wait, as by their High-church theory they were surely bound to 
do, for the pronouncement of Convocation. They do not stop 


to consider the precedent of the American Church, which has 
made far more trenchant changes in its Prayer-book than the 
Irish, and yet is in full communion with the Church of England. 
In a word, they have acted with all the lawlessness and arbitra- 
riness often attributed to Nonconformists, and as if their own 
“ sic volo, sic jubeo,” were the law of the Church. Their action, 
however, has been strongly resented in Ireland, and not approved 
in England even by members of their own party. Still it is im- 
possible not to see that the future of the reformed Irish Church 
is beset by many difficulties which the action of English High- 
churchmen will do much to aggravate. 

The spring has brought with it the usual meetings of Unions 
and Associations. The Congregationalists have listened to an 
able address from their chairman, Mr. Thompson, of Manchester ; 
and Mr. Maclaren, the eloquent preacher of the same city, has 
been the spokesman of the Baptists. Both deliverances were 
marked by a vague orthodoxy and a vague liberality, and neither 
contributed anything to the settlement of pressing questions. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association has also held its 
fiftieth annual meeting, in a hopeful spirit and a liberal desire to 
stretch the limitations of its dogmatic name as far as is practi- 
cally, and a good deal further than is logically possible. In 
Edinburgh, the three great parliaments of Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism have met and parted, with the result of shewing that the 
gulf which separates the Established from the Free and the United 
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Presbyterian Churches has by no means been bridged over by 
the Patronage Bill. Some feeble motions towards unity made 
themselves manifest, but nothing came of them. Dr. Begg and 
his friends were in a deplorable minority in the Free Church 
Assembly ; while in that of the Established Church, Dr. Wallace 
and Dr. Tulloch made it clear, with more energy than courtesy, 
that they did not want Dr. Begg’s company. Whether the rift 
will ever be closed, it is impossible to say ; but before such an 
event, however desirable it may be, can take place, the generation 
which remembers the disruption must have wholly passed away. 

One of the most singular ecclesiastical phenomena of the last 
few years has been the great outward success which, first in 
Scotland and then in England, has attended the revivalist preach- 
ing of two itinerant Americans, Moody and Sankey. It is not 
worth while to put on permanent record here the details of the 
work, and it is certainly impossible to estimate, with any approach 
to accuracy, the extent and value of its results. Wherever they 
have gone they have attracted enormous audiences, upon whom 
they have produced an undeniable impression. It is only fair to 
say that all their proceedings have been characterized by much 
shrewdness : never were any preachers more efficiently advertised, 
both by usual and unusual means; and in their progress from 
town to town they left the most difficult tasks to the last, in 
order that they might appear before the people of Manchester 
and Birmingham, Liverpool and London, with the full prestige 
of former triumphs. Mr. Sankey’s singing—which has been 
thoroughly prepared for, as the singer moved from place to place, 
by the dissemination of his songs and solos—is of the same busi- 
ness-like character ; it violates all rules of musical propriety, but 
it catches the ear of the common people, and lives upon the streets, 
a kind of sacred Christy-Minstrelsy. Both missionaries are very 
ignorant, uncompromisingly biblical, and thoroughly in earnest ; 
they believe that their rude and simple evangelical method is the 
divinely appointed way of saving souls; and while they resent any 
attempt to argue about it, they apply it with undoubting faith 
to every case that comes before them. Whether these men will 
produce much permanent effect may be doubted. From all that we 
have seen and heard, we should question whether their preaching 
had much of that quickening spiritual quality which issues in an 
abiding change of heart and mind. A conversion which is at 
once sudden and without a throe has hardly the conditions of 
permanence. They are content with preaching, and do not 
attempt to organize. We do not doubt that Evangelical churches, 
in the places through which they have passed, will receive an 
accession of membership ; but there is as yet no evidence to shew 
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that they have made any deep or lasting impression upon the 
vice and irreligion of our great towns. By far the larger part of 
their audiences has consisted of men and women who were alre dy 
established in Evangelical orthodoxy, or ready, in the revival of 
old and half-forgetten associations, to become so. 

The most singular fact, however, in connection with this move 
ment has not been that an ignorant and uncritical Evangelical 
teaching should have awakened an echo in the minds of men who 
have been accustomed to look at religion from this single point 
of view, but that the movement should have received countenance 
from so many who cannot be as unacquainted as Mr. Moody with 
the controversies of the day, and who, one would think, could 
hardly be satisfied with his method of using and expounding 
Scripture. That such men as Mr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, 
could have eagerly weleomed the revivalists as a second Wesley 
and a new Whitfield ; that the Archbishop of Canterbury can 
have permitted himself or have been persuaded to write a letter 
of recommendation of their efforts,—these, which are only sam- 
ples of a large class of similar facts, are enough to suggest some 
strange reflections as to the state of religion in England. Either 
such men, whose general and theological culture we are not dis- 
posed to call in question, are in sympathy with Mr. Moody’s 
Evangelicism, which is of the coarsest kind, and agree with his 
use of Seripture, which is an open defiance of every rule of rea- 
sonable criticism, or, not being in such sympathy and agreement, 
are willing to use him as a convenient and efficient tool of reli- 
gious influence. If the former is the case, we may stand aghast 
at the work which the advocates of scientific theology have yet 
to perform ; if the latter, nothing can shew more powerfully the 
great dread of the new culture which lies at the bottom of most 
orthodox minds, and prompts them to seek any allies in their 
warfare against it. Fear is proverbially shortsighted ; but it is 
blindness indeed to trust to Moody and Sankey to act as anti 
dotes to Huxley and Tyndall. 
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VUII—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
1. McLetuan’s Epition or tHe New Testament. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: a 
new Translation, on the Basis of the Authorized Version, from 
a critically revised Greck Text, newly arranged in Paragraphs, 
with Analyses, copious Refi rences and Illustrations fri m Origi- 
nal Authorities, new chronological and analytical Hurmony of 
the Fuur Gospels, Notes and Dissertations. A Contribution to 
Christian Evidence. Py John Brown McLellan, M.A., Vicar 
of Bottisham, &c. &c. In two volumes. Vol. I. the Four 
Gospels, with the chronological and analytical Harmony. 8vo. 
Pp. xciii, 763. London: Macmillan and Co. 1875. 


Tuts volume is the first portion of a work on the whole of the 
New Testament, and is, we apprehend, one of the most remark- 
able productions of recent times in this department of sacred 
literature. It is a volume, beautifully printed, of more than 
800 octavo pages, full of matter conveniently arranged and 
attractively put together-—although, we must add, not without 
something of that diffuseness of language which seems to be 
unavoidable where there is earnestness of purpose enough to 
produce such a book. The work promises, in a word, to be a 
perfect mine of valuable materials for the student, as will appear 
from the following statement of the contents of this portion of it. 

After an elaborate Preface of 60 pages, which is somewhat of 
a curiosity in its way, and contains various matters open to 
question, some of which shall be briefly noticed as we proceed, 
we have Prolegomena, comprising (1) ample and carefully pre- 
pared Lists of “ primary authorities” for the original text of the 
Four Gospels. Under this head occur catalogues, with descrip- 
tive matter, of all the Greek Manuscripts and of all the ancient 
Versions, together with an enumeration of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers useful in connection with the criticism and interpretation 
of the New Testament : (2) A List of the principal Editors and 
Editions of the Greek New Testament : (3) A chronological List 
of original authorities for the English translation, that is, such as 
may be appealed to for the meaning of the original words as here 
rendered : (4) A similar List of previous English versions cited 
in the present volume, including all of importance preceding our 
authorized version, but with only a scanty proportion of later 
works of the same kind. Other matters follow in the Prolego- 
mena which need not be here more particularly described. We 
come next to the principal part of the work, the translation of 
the four Gospels, with accompanying annotations. This, while 
VOL, XII. 2G 
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properly taking the authorized version for its basis, is founded 
upon its own revised Greek text,—a text which Mr. McLellan 
has prepared for himself evidently with careful thought and 
much labour, which text, however, is not here given in extenso. 
“Tn order,” Mr. McLellan tells us, “to re-ascertain, confirm and 
settle the full force and meaning of every word, phrase and cun- 
struction of the original, we have diligently explored anew, and 
expressly for our one special object, the whole domain of Greek 
Literature, sacred and profane, down to the close of the fourth 
century of our era, with many later portions, paying particular 
attention to those less known authors whose writings fall within 
the period of B.C. 250—A.D. 250; thus for the first time 
utilizing for the amendment of the English Version the entire 
body of original authorities which Divine Providence has pre- 
served in this department.” (Pref. p. xlvii.) The italics are the 
author's. He might equally have emphasized, or even printed 
in capital letters, some other words in the passage which he 
modestly leaves to make their own impression, and of which 
therefore we need say nothing more. Commentaries, it need 
scarcely be added, have been equally made use of, as well as 
original authorities of various kinds, including the Apocrypha, 
and, to some extent, the Rabbinical and Talmudic literature. The 
translation is followed by a too elaborate “ Harmony” of the four 
Gospels, with accompanying Dissertations on some points of 
special interest. To this again succeeds a body of Notes and 
Dissertations of a more strictly exegetical character, some of them 
very full and exhaustive, as they are mostly also apposite and 
interesting. 

The volume is thus in fact a wonder of painstaking industry 
and learning. ‘To appreciate it justly will require repeated and 
careful study ; and, we venture to add, the work will repay the 
reader, and especially the younger theological student, who shall 
thus give himself to the perusal of its varied contents. At the 
same time it must be said, the work should by no means be read 
by such persons without accompaniment, without, that is, the 
light that will be thrown upon it by some other standard work 
of the same class, and from a different school. The dogmatic 
bias of Mr. McLellan is too evident to be passed over without 
notice, for it detracts seriously from the value of his laborious 
and intelligent industry. The student should therefore not fail 
to read, in connection with this book, some other work of recent 
authorship, whether German or English, in which the doctrinal 
bias is less pronounced—as, for instance, Davidson’s Treatise, 
and even Meyer’s Commentary on the Gospels, not to speak 
of other similar works, fruits of a higher and freer spirit of his- 
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torical investigation and criticism, which have grown up upon 
the fertile fields of German theological learning. 

And again, while expressing a high appreciation of the work 
before us, we cannot but think that the author has somewhat 
overshot his aim. Is it quite wise to compress so much into a 
single volume, or even a single work? The harmonistic matter, 
not less than 250 pages, might well have been spared, or at any 
rate published separately. It is, in truth, the least satisfactory 
part of the work, being prepared with an avowed intention to 
rebuke what the author deems the prevalent scepticism and infi- 
delity of the day, and aiming at the really unattainable object of 
reconciling the various conflicting ideas and statements of the 
Gospels. Mr. McLellan speaks with too little discrimination of 
the “unprecedented magnitude and violence of the attacks of 
Modern Scepticism on the Credibility of the New Testament and 
the very authority of the Christian Religion by means of a delu- 
sive Historical Criticism.” (Preface, p. liii.) To meet these 
“attacks,” the Harmony has been specially constructed. We 
cannot but think it a very questionable, as it is a ponderous, 
addition to the volume, and more than doubt whether the object 
of the author in preparing it will be attained. Even the account 
of the materials of Criticism, condensed and clear as it is, can 
scarcely be considered a necessary part of such a work as this ; 
and it by no means supplies the place of a more complete treatise 
on the same subject, such as Dr. Scrivener’s valuable Plain In- 
troduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. Nor can we 
commend the constant introduction into the translation of the 
Gospels of large type and similar devices. Every quotation from 
the Old Testament is thus printed, that is, in larger type or 
in small capitals, as well as many other expressions, whether in 
the words of Christ or not—no rule, apparently, being followed, 
except the translator's “own sweet will.” But there is really no 
good reason for making such passages especially prominent, as 
though they were entitled to a greater degree of attention than 
anything else. Such devices give an unjust idea of the character 
of the narrative, ascribing to the evangelists a sort of emphasis 
of which probably they had never thought. Every discourse or 
saying of Christ and of others is also marked off by inverted 
commas,—a plan which is quite contrary to the genius of ancient 
composition, however convenient it may be to the modern reader, 
and which serves to convey an impression of greater distinctness 
and order, both of thought and of form, than really belong to 
the original. 

These, however, are unimportant blemishes. A more weighty 
lok Lie 


consideration is that of the animus or bias under w 
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author has written, and which has been already referred to. 
This is everywhere that of the English Churchman, of a very 
pronounced type of orthodoxy. Mr. McLellan avows his belief 
in the “ plenary inspiration” of the Scriptures ; but he goes far 
beyond evangelists and apostles in the language which he uses, 
speaking of “the Church’s most comfortable Doctrine of the 
Atonement for Sin by the death of the Incarnate God.” The 
italics here are ours, and they will not be deemed undeserved. 
Evidently, in Mr. MeLellan’s estimation, such writers as the 
author of “Supernatural Religion,” or any one who cannot find 
the orthodox Trinity and Atonement in the New Testament, is 
little better than a pestilent heretic. And yet even Mr. McLel- 
lan might allow that such persons may be animated by the love 
of Truth, quite as much as himself, and that it may be only out 
of loyalty to Truth itself that they think and write as they do. 
And what else would he have them todo? Would he like them 
to pretend an “assent and consent” which they do not feel ? 

It is the natural tendency of works like this to exaggerate the 
importance of what they have to discuss. Thus a small variation 
of reading, which may really make little or no perceptible differ- 
ence in the sense, is a matter of great moment. The authenticity 
of such passages as Mark xvi. 9—20, John vii. 53—viii. 11, is 
a question of ‘vital importance.” Whether, in the Lord’s 
Prayer, we should say “daily bread,” or “needful bread,” or 
“bread appointed for us,” or “ bread of to-morrow,” is a knotty 
point which deserves an elaborate dissertation that would fill a 
small volume. So in many other cases, each in its own degree. 
And doubtless these are interesting topics, mostly deserving of 
some notice, and even occasionally of larger discussion. But the 
discussion should be calm and impartial. The exaggerated tone 
of feeling which treats so much as vitally important which is 
often in fact of very small significance indeed, does not appear 
to be one which is likely to conduce to that fair and judicial 
estimate of evidence often required even by small matters, or to 
the just and courteous treatment of theological or even of literary 
antagonists. We do not mean to imply that there is more of 
this kind of illiberality in the present work than is usually met 
with in what proceeds from similar quarters; rather the con- 
trary ; but there is quite enough of it ; and the duty of a reviewer 
is to take notice of the evil, and at least to plead fur its abate- 
ment. 

In Mr. McLellan’s admiration for the authorized version we 
can heartily sympathize, and even, to a considerable degree, in 
his evident preference for the teatus receptus. Doubtless the 
principle on which he insists is a correct one, that mere antiquity 
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alone is not a conclusive test of the originality of a reading, in- 
dependently of internal congruity, or suitableness to the context. 
The antiquity of our most ancient manuscripts is that of the 
fourth century—no higher—and this only in two instances (if 
in these), the Sinaitic and the Vatican Manuscripts. And, more- 
over, must it not be remembered that the fourth century was a 
period of intense theological speculation and controversy? Is it 
not reasonable to believe, therefore, that the two great manu- 
scripts just named may very probably bear traces of the times 
from which they are believed to come down to us; in other 
words, that they have not been unaffected by the theological zeal 
of their copiers ? 

In illustration of this position, it may be enough to point to 
John i. 18, where both of them read @ed¢g for inde, a reading 
which Mr. McLellan has rightly declined to admit ; and also to 
the reading Ody, in the Cod. Sinait., in Luke viii. 40, which 
cannot have got in by accident. Such readings may be properly 
rejected on the ground of incongruity ‘alone,—while at the same 
time they are also destitute of the needful documentary evidence. 
And they are very suggestive in connection with such passages 
as Acts xx. 28, where, although the preponderance of ancient 
evidence seems to be on the side of Oeov, yet surely internal 
fitness is for xvpiov: for what reverential mind can, calmly and 
without constraint, bear to think of “God” as having purchased 
even the Church with “his own blood,” or can easily believe 
that an apostle, or one who lived near to apostolical times, can 
ever have so written? Probably Mr. McLellan will judge dif- 
ferently on this point, as the natural bias of his position must 
dispose him to do, to say nothing of his avowed satisfaction with 
the Church’s comfortable doctrine of “the death of the Incarnate 
God.” But nevertheless, in all that he has so justly said, as to 
the importance of the internal character of readings, he is admit- 
ting a principle of wide application, and one which will undoubt- 
edly tell greatly against the popular orthodoxy. So, for example, 
in reference to the punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. Here the analogy 
of all that St. Paul has written in reference to Christ forbids us 
to think that in this place he terms him “God over all ;” and 
requires that the latter part of the verse should be marked as a 
doxological sentence, similar to what we have in Rom. i. 25 and 
2 Cor. xi. 31, as has indeed been recognized by the majority of 
recent scholars of the highest eminence. 

On turning to the positive results arrived at by Mr. McLellan 
in his translation, by the application of his general principles, we 
are on the whole well satisfied. With greater accuracy of ren- 
dering, the style of the authorized version is fairly preserved, 
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although we imagine that, in many instances, this result might 
have been still better attained. Needless changes which offend 
the ear do occur, while yet serving to give no appreciable im- 
provement in sense. Thus Matt. vi. 1, “Take heed that ye do 
not your righteousness before men, for to be seen of them ; else 
have ye no reward with your Father which is in heaven.” Why 
introduce here the archaic “for”? Is it allowable in a modern ver- 
sion, a version made in our day, to introduce an archaism, although 
it may be very allowable to preserve such expressions in a revision? 
Was it worth while to change the euphonious “ otherwise” into 
the little insignificant “ else,” merely because the latter is in other 
instances the rendering of the same Greek? And, again, why 
alter “ye have” into “have ye”? If there be any improvement 
either in sense or sound, we confess our inability to see it. And 
it seems to be mere pedantry or worse to alter the usual idiomatic 
order of English words merely for the sake of following that of 
the Greek. 

It is easy, again, to find in Mr. McLellan’s pages matter to 
which more serious exception may be taken. Why, for example, 
does he render the one Greek word sometimes by “Spirit” and 
sometimes by “Ghost:’ “holy spirit,” “holy ghost”? Would 
not an unbiassed and purely literary treatment of the sacred text 
suggest that, in this phrase, the one original word should always 
be rendered in one way, as it so well might be, in an English 
version? Mr. McLellan has been studiously careful in rendering 
é d& piyye by “else,” and turning out “otherwise,” for no other 
apparent reason but uniformity’s sake. Should not the same rule 
have been applied in the case of rvetpa, a case of vastly greater 
interest? The word “Ghost” is an almost obsolete term, of 
small meaning, httle suggestive power, and not without objection- 
able associations ; while “Spirit” is rich, living, deep and com- 
prehensive. What grander idea or expression could we have 
than that of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God? Yet Mr. McLel- 
lan, like others of his school, prefers in numerous instances the 
antiquated and worn-out “Ghost.” Again we ask why he has 
done so. It is true that this word is the usual form in the Church 
of England Liturgy, and it occurs commonly in theological creeds 
to denote the third person of the Trinity. Is it then for this 
reason that it is preferred by our translator? If so, does not the 
fact reveal a theological bias from which a translator should be 
free? Even if the doctrine of the Trinity be a truth of Scripture, 
seeing that apostles and evangelists have been contented to denote 
the Divine Spirit by a single word, might not an English trans- 
lator be expected to follow their example? And probably, of all 
existing versions, the English is the only one which so constantly 
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and needlessly admits a twofold translation of so important an 
expression. 

We are a little surprised, but only a little, to find so able and 
learned a commentator repeating the old fallacy of referring, in 
John viii. 58, to Exodus iii. 14, as if Christ, in that passage, was 
intending (that is, was represented by the evangelist as having 
intended) to suggest to his auditors, that he himself, the person 
who was then conversing with them, was actually the Self-exist- 
ent Being. Such an interpretation of the words would, at first 
sight, seem to be too incredible for reception by any thoughtful 
mind. But it is a well-known exposition, accepted by able and 
learned men who might be expected, we will not say to know 
better, but at least to be unwilling to admit what is so likely to 
bring the Teacher’s life into discredit. The words, however, 
which are thus used by Christ most probably mean, “I am he,” 
as they are elsewhere rendered in the English version in similar 
connections. They assert, not the eternal existence, or the self- 
existence, of the speaker, but his Messianic dignity. The latter 
only, according to the evangelist’s conception, was the point in 
question with the unbelieving Jews; nor is there any evidence 
producible, even from the fourth Gospel, to shew that it ever 
occurred to the people among whom Christ lived and died that 
he was “the Incarnate God,” though something like this was in 
one instance objected to him by his opponents (John x. 31—36). 
Moreover, it is almost needless to add, the words in Exodus iii. 
14 may be rendered, not “I am,” but “I will be,” as they are 
rendered by the ancient translators Aquila and Theodotion, who 
may reasonably be supposed to have understood the meaning of 
their own sacred language. So that, from every point of view, 
except that of a foregone dogmatic theory, Mr. McLellan’s refer- 
ence to Exodus iii. 14 is inadmissible. 

There are many points of this kind upon which we might 
dwell, but the space and time at our command forbid us to do 
so. We conclude this brief notice of an important and valuable 
work by citing the following examples of the author's method, 
and of the careful exposition often given in the “ Notes.” 

The difficult words in Matt. ii. 23, “He shall be called a 
Nazarene,” are rendered by Mr. McLellan, “ He shall be called a 
Nazarite.” Upon this rendering, besides the accompanying com- 
mentary, the following note occurs : 





“ii, 23. spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarite. 
Nafwoaioc ; Vulg. Nazareus, as of Joseph (Gen. 49. 26; Deut. 33] 
16), and of special Nazarites (Am. 2. 11, 12). So Tyn (corr. his 
earlier, of Nazareth), Crn Gnv Rhm; but Nazarene ; first A.V. New 
Am. Rev Alf and most. But Nazarene snaps an important link with 
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ancient types, and the older English rendering (but not in the narrow 
sense) ought therefore to be retained. Jerome (in loc.) aptly says: 
‘By the use of the plural PropHets the evangelist shews that he has 
taken from the Scriptures not the worDs but the SENSE. Nazareus is 
interpreted Hoy ; and that the Lord should be Hoty all Scripture de- 
clares.” So also Eusebius, Dem. Ev. vii. 2, argues that the allusion is 
to the separation of the Christ with the holy or Nazer oil of God. 
Hereby he is set apart as the Holy One, and is consecrated and crowned 
for Priest and King. Similarly, in whole or in part, Erasmus, Calvin, 
Spanheim, Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel (cf. Mk. 1. 24, ‘Jesus of Naza- 
RETH, the Hoty ONE of God’).—But to this reference must subordi- 
nately be added that other which sees in Nazareus the epithet of a 
‘despised’ person (Mt. 2. 23 ref.; Jo. 1. 46 ref.), and an allusion to the 
circumstances of Messiah’s humiliation (Chrysostom, Newcome, Ols- 
hausen, Lange, and, partly, Ellicott). The undoubted contempt in 
which Galilee and Nazareth were held by the Jews in our Lord’s 
time, coupled with the express ‘ withdrawal’ of v. 22, requires the in- 
corporation of this view.” 

We have not space to include the whole of this note, nor to 
attempt any detailed criticism of these various statements, from 
which it results that the epithet Nazarene in this verse is really 
a kind of pun, being used in a double sense, the locality being 
referred to in the term as well as the meaning of the word Nezer. 
This may be so, but in any case the note is full of matter and 
very suggestive. 

The following relates to the rendering of Matt. vi. 13, “deliver 
us from evil :” 


“ vi. 13. deliver us from evil] rot zovnpov, in form either neut. gen. 
of rd zrovnpdr, evil (cf. Mt. 5. 39; Jo. 17. 15; Rom. 12. 9; 2 Th. 3. 3), 
or masce. gen. of 6 xovnpde, the evil one, the Wicked One, sc. the Devil 
(cf. Mt. 5. 37; 13. 19, 38; Eph. 6. 16; 1 Jo. 2. 13, 14; 3. 12; 5. 18, 
19). (i.) As mase. from the Wicked one, as 8S. Chrysostom, also Wkf. 
Mey. Wdw., who erroneously adds that ‘ rovnpdc always signifies moral 
evil” (Cf. LXX. at Gen. 37. 20, of evil beast; Ex. 33. 4, of evil tidings; 
Num. 13. 20, of evil or lean land; also 2 Tim. 4. 18; Plat. Rep. 
609 A.) Ellic inclines the same way (On Rey. N.T. p. 147,n.).  (ii.) 
As neut., from evil, A.V., like S. Augustine, also Wye Tyn Crn Gnv 
Rhm ; alsoCmp Am. Rev Alf Thl Lng Str. And correctly. The 
Prayer avoids personal terms, excepting only in the invocation. More- 
over the neut. 7d zovnpdy (opposed to rd aya%dv, Rom. 12. 9; and to 
ro kadov, O.T. frequently) is more general than the masc. 6 xovnode, 
and represents aird rd yévoc, the whole genus of evil, physical and 
moral, internal and external, including the wrath to come and ever- 
lasting damnation (cf. 1 Th. 1. 10; 2 Tim. 4. 18; Rev. 6.16). For 
expositions, see Cat. Counc. of Trent, Cranmer’s Cat., Ch. of Eng. 
Cat.; but especially the portion of the Ch. of Eng. Litany beginning, 
‘From all evil and mischief” and ending with the fifth invocation, 
‘Good Lord deliver us.’” 


In this elaborate note, to the tenor of which we entirely 
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assent, Mr. McLellan has omitted to notice that 6 rovnpdc occurs 
in a personal sense in the words of Christ, Matt. xiii. 19, where 
it is parallel to 6 Sarayvae in Mark iv. 15. He might also have 
mentioned a sufficiently remarkable circumstance, namely, that 
all the earlier Fathers who notice the words in Matt. vi. 13 have 
taken them in the personal sense. But if he had stated this, he 
might have added that, as these writers were not infallible, it is 
not absolutely necessary to follow their example, and introduce 
the devil into the Lord’s Prayer, where he will certainly be 
thought by most persons tc be extremely out of place. Especially 
may this be said, seeing that the Fathers were particularly fond 
of angels and devils, and usually ready to make the most of 
anything that might illustrate the power of such beings, and 
their interference in the affairs of this world. There is ample 
evidence, in a word, to justify the rendering of the authorized 
version, “frum evil;” and for excluding the “evil one,” except 
only in the form of a marginal recognition of the possibility of 
such a rendering. 
G. Vanor SMITH. 


2. SrRAATMAN’S PAUL. 


Paulus, de Apostel van Jesus Christus. Zijn leven en werken, 
zijne leer en zijne persoonlijkheid. Een historisch onderzoek 
door J. W. Straatman, Em. Predikant. Amsterdam. 1874. 
This remarkable book has filled the Dutch scholars with amaze- 

ment, interest and (in some cases) admiration, and has been for 

some months the favourite topic of conversation and discussion 
in Holland amongst those who are interested in critical and his- 
torical theology. And yet the leaders of opinion on these subjects 
have, we think wisely, abstained almost entirely from committing 
themselves to any definite opinion as to the main conclusions of 
the work. ‘They are so startling, and depart so entirely from all 
accepted ideas on the subject, and are yet supported with such 
amazing acuteness and such inexhaustible resource, that it will 
be some time before they can be thoroughly tested.* 

We can only attempt in this notice to give a slight outline of 
the author's account of Paul’s life and activity. 

To begin with, then, the martyrdom of Stephen (which Straat- 
man does not reject, as has been asserted (see p. 129), and the 





* Since this notice was written the book has been discussed more freely, 
and, amongst others, a very powerful article by Blorn, the well-known author 
of monographs on ** The Epistle of James,” &c., has done much to break the 
force of Straatman’s arguments. 
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accompanying persecution took place at Damascus, not at Jeru- 
salem. Here Paul was converted, and here, after a brief retire- 
ment into “ Arabia,” he preached the gospel for three years. 
Hence he can say to the Galatians that after his conversion he 
returned (raduv bréarpeva) to Damascus, and was unknown by 
face to the churches of Judea. It was not till three years after- 
wards that he made his first visit to Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18), and 
saw Peter and James. The favourable impression he made upon 
these apostles proves that at this time his gospel was identical 
with theirs. Besides, it is impossible to suppose that he should 
all at once have formed a conception of Christianity wholly 
different from any which he could have received, and the attempt 
to make Stephen a forerunner of the gospel of the Gentiles is 
purely arbitrary. Paul, then, sets out upon his first missionary 
journey, “knowing Christ after the flesh” (2 Cor. v. 16). Being 
still a Jew in heart and soul, he works among the Jews only and 
submits to the Jewish discipline, from which he could have 
escaped easily if he had chosen to retreat to the heathens, for the 
Jews had no legal power to inflict punishment for religious 
offences. Paul's submission therefore shews that he was still a 
Jew, and it is to this period that we must refer those scourgings 
by the Jews which he himself mentions (2 Cor. xi. 24). This 
persecution at the hands of the Jews reached its culminating 
point in the stoning at Lystra (Acts xiv., referred to in 2 Cor. 
xi. 25), after which Paul did not return and go to Jerusalem, as 
stated in the book of Acts (he himself says distinctly that it was 
fourteen years before he went to Jerusalem again, Gal. ii. 1), but 
went into Galatia, among the heathens, to recover. He came 
amongst them in the frightful physical condition of one who had 
been stoned and left for dead, with the character of an impostor 
or ruffian who had but narrowly escaped the death he deserved. 
He expected to meet nothing but aversion and contempt, and 
was amazed at the gentleness and sympathy he experienced from 
the Galatians, who not only shewed him the greatest kindness, 
but felt the warmest interest in his late circumstances, and begged 
him to let them know what this gospel for which he had suffered 
was. This conduct, in such sharp contrast with that of the Jews, 
deeply touched the apostle, and earned his life-long gratitude 
(Gal. iv. 13—15). But it did more than this. It suggested the 
question whether these heathen, who shewed so much interest in 
the gospel, might not become members of the kingdom of Christ, 
whether these Jews who rejected Christ so stubbornly were not 
rejected by him? An idea so completely new could not be 
adopted except after long and anxious thought and the severest 
mental conflict. But at last, in a state of ecstasy (2 Cor. xii. 2—4, 
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which cannot refer to his conversion, as the “fourteen years” do 
not take the vision far enough back), Paul overcame his last 
doubts, and was thenceforth the Apostle of the Gentiles. This 
turning-point in the life of Paul and the history of Christianity 
must be placed in the year 41. 

For eleven years after this his second conversion, Paul preached 
the gospel in Galatia, Phrygia, Macedonia and Greece. During 
all these years he was accompanied by Barnabas, who was still 
his fellow-worker at Corinth (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 6). On the principle 
which he (or a disciple in his name) enunciates in one of the 
closing (and doubtful) chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
(xv. 20), he scrupulously avoided “ building on another’s founda- 
tion ;’ that is to say, visiting any cities where a Jewish Christian 
church was already founded, or even likely to be founded. Thus 
he avoided, for many years at least, any possibility of collision 
with the apostles of the circumcision ; and if he was not altoge- 
ther lost sight of at Jerusalem, the special character of his teach- 
ing was at any rate quite unknown. But this could not go on 
for ever. In the first place, Paul himself was not content to 
establish churches altogether disconnected with those of the 
Jewish apostles, for the church of Christ was one, and he could 
never rest till all the members were united under the one head. 
Then, again, his desire of avoiding any collision with the Jewish 
Christians cut him off from working among the heathen in the 
great cities, Antioch, Ephesus, and above all Rome. It would 
never do to establish a heathen community which the Jewish 
community would refuse to recognize, and thus to sow dissension 
in the church. The time had arrived therefore when it became 
imperatively necessary that Paul should make the other apostles 
acquainted with the nature of his work, point to its rich results 
in proof of its divine origin, and gain their sanction for its con- 
tinuance no longer apart from, but together with, their own. 

Fourteen years, therefore, after his first visit to Jerusalem, 
eleven years after his stoning at Lystra, Paul went up “ by reve- 
lation,” accompanied by Barnabas and Titus, to Jerusalem, to 
confer with the Jewish apostles, and “ communicate his gospel” 
to them, ‘lest by any means he should run or had run in vain” 
(Gal. ii. 1, 2). 

This was the first that the other apostles had heard of the 
gospel of the Gentiles, and their amazement was proportioned to 
the novelty of the conception. It required all Paul’s eloquence 
and power to gain a hesitating and doubtful acquiescence in his 
mission to the Gentiles, especiaily as he had (rather imprudently) 
brought Titus with him, and thus complicated the abstract ques- 
tion, and confused and irritated the Jewish Christians by bringing 
at once before them the practical difficulties of admitting the 
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heathen into their communion without relinquishing their own 
Judaism. At last, however, Peter, James and John, gave Paul 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, and the community 
at Jerusalem acquiesced. Paul at once proceeded to Antioch, 
where he had preached as a Jewish Christian before, and 
attempted, with considerable success, to found a community of 
heathen converts. But the difficulties of his task now became 
fully apparent for the first time. The Jewish Christians held 
aloof. If they did not actively oppose Paul, they made his work 
exceedingly difficult by the suspicion with which they regarded 
it. At his instigation, probably, Peter came from Jerusalem to 
smooth matters down. Under Paul’s influence he even consented 
freely to associate with the heathen converts, and his example 
was followed by many of the Jewish Christians, though not 
without serious misgivings and great perplexity. At this junc- 
ture certain disciples of James, who had already contracted a 
feeling of suspicion and dislike towards Paul, came to Antioch, 
and represented to Peter and the others, in all sincerity of pur- 
pose, that they were practically not only admitting the heathen 
to the kingdom of Christ, but throwing away their own privi- 
leges as Jews. Paul was not merely preaching the gospel of 
uncircumcision, but actually annulling the gospel of the cireum- 
cision, which was quite contrary to the understanding come to 
at Jerusalem. Peter could not but acknowledge the truth of this, 
and was compelled as an honest man to retrace his steps. Nay, 
even Barnabas, who had gone with Paul heart and soul as long 
as the Gentile and Jewish churches had kept apart, now saw 
that in the long run they could not exist side by side, and that 
if the heathen were to be admitted to the church without becoming 
Jews, then the Jews could not be admitted into it without be- 
coming Gentiles! When he saw this consequence he joined the 
Jewish party, and Paul was left alone. Worse than this, the 
missionary spirit of the Jewish Christians was now thoroughly 
roused, and they determined to preach their gospel wherever a 
Jewish community existed, including all the places where Paul 
had already preached his. In doing so they by no means refrained 
from the attempt to counteract the teaching of Paul even among 
the Gentile Christians. Paul did not stay long in Antioch, but 
passed through Galatia and Phrygia again to collect money, accor- 
ding to a promise he had made at Jerusalem, for the Christians 
of Judea who were suffering from the effects of a recent famine, 
and then took up his abode for some time at Ephesus, where 
the difficulties between Jewish and Gentile Christians became 
greater than ever. 

After several changes of plan, necessitated by the changing 
aspect of affairs, the apostle was compelled to leave Ephesus 
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hastily on account of a disturbance that had risen there. He 
passed through Macedonia to Corinth, and after a brief stay in 
that city, from which he wrote the Epistle to the Romans, he set 
off for Jerusalem, accompanied by representatives of the various 
churches which had contributed most largely to the collection. 
The generosity of the heathen brethren was warmly appreciated 
at Jerusalem. The heathen converts were well received, but 
in all probability they made a very short stay there. When 
they were gone, however (except perhaps Trophimus), James pro- 
posed to Paul that he should signify by some public act his own 
unabated individual loyalty to the law of Moses. Evil reports 
were current, he said, to the effect that he not only admitted 
Gentiles to the church without compelling them to become Jews 
(which was quite in accordance with the agreement already made), 
but himself neglected the law and taught born Jews to do the 
same, which was in flagrant violation of the spirit and letter of 
the Jerusalem compact. Paul had no choice but to give an un- 
qualified refusal. ‘To have acted otherwise would have been to 
stultify his whole work ; but by acting so he broke the last ties 
that united him to the other apostles. Henceforth the hostility 
he had to encounter was open and bitter. His very life was in 
danger, and he barely escaped to Caesarea, whence he embarked 
with all possible speed for Rome, to which all his thoughts had 
long been directed, in the hope of reaching the capital of the 
world before his influence had been undermined by counter 
missions. In this effort he succeeded, in spite of the delay caused 
by his shipwreck. But the other apostles followed hard upon 
him. They had now openly declared war against him. James 
remained in Judea and Syria. John took up his head-quarters 
at Ephesus, and Peter followed the “false apostle” to Rome ; 
and though the latter was not a prisoner, as the book of Acts 
would have us believe, yet his last years were embittered by 
the hostility, disappointment and misunderstanding, which sur- 
rounded him in ever-increasing measure till the day of his death. 
Such is a bald and naked outline of the main events in the 
life of Paul the apostle, as sketched by Straatman. We have not 
given even a hint as to the reasoning by which our author sup- 
ports these startling departures from the views of even the most 
revolutionary of his predecessors, or of the criticism of the book 
of Acts which underlies his investigation, and must be content 
with strongly urging our readers to make acquaintance for them- 
selves with a book which, with all its faults, calls for most 
careful study, and is not likely to pass into forgetfulness without 
leaving its mark on the history of the subject with which it 
deals. 
A concluding chapter on the doctrine and the character of Paul 
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appears to us to be open to all the objections which may be 
urged against the rest of the book, and to have far less merit ; 
but wilful and paradoxical as the conclusions of this chapter 
seem, so patient a student of the Pauline Epistles as Straatman 
has shewn himself to be, has a right to claim attention even when 
his theses are as perverse as the following : 

“[Paul] is not remarkable for any extraordinary depth of spirit. 
No new truths, hitherto unknown, have been discovered by him. The 
point of view from which he regards creation is precisely the same as 
that of his people, and the data with which he works are the articles 
of faith which Israel drew from the revelation of the Old Testament. 
He has thrown no special light upon our conceptions of God, of man, 
or of any other important subject of faith.” 

It is but fair to set against this passage another, in which 
Straatman sums up the qualifications of a founder of a religion : 

“ He must feel himself one with the fellow-men to whom he brings 
redemption, salvation and blessedness. He must be, so to speak, the 
representative of the necessities and straits of humanity ; he must 
have experienced in his own heart all the suffering and pain, all the 
weakness of mankind; but he must also long with surpassing energy 
for the redemption, must thirst for peace and blessedness with a thirst 
so deep and dire that he cannot rest for a moment till he has quenched 
it for ever. And then he must be driven by the irresistible strength 
of love to communicate the salvation which he has found to his fellow- 
men, whom he knows to be tortured by the same longings and to pant 
for some relief, that he may be able to rejoice with them as he has 
suffered and wept with them. Paul possessed all these qualities as no 
other has ever possessed them. He was in the fullest sense one with 
his fellow-men. The sorrow of humanity was his sorrow, the joy of 
the world his bliss. The more deeply he became conscious of the 
glory that Jesus had brought into the world, the more keenly did he 
feel that this glory was a necessity to all mankind; and so he first 
became a Christian himself, then an apostle of Jesus to the Jews, and 
at last an ambassador of the crucified to all the world.” 


r. &.. W. 





3. Some Reviews. 

The “ Unitarian Review,’* which is now in its third volume, 
is well worthy of the success it has achieved at home, in this 
country, and on the continent. At the beginning of the present 
year, the Revds. Dr. Morison and H. H. Barber assumed the 
editorial charge of it. They have the support of a staff of writers 
who, as a rule, possess that gift in respect of which the American 
theologian seems to approach nearer to his French than to his 


* The Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine, October, 1874—April, 


1875. Boston 
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English confrére,—a style which is scholarly without being ob- 
scure, and popular without lapsing into puerilities. In America, 
as among us, those elements of discord in modern thought which 
were stirred up once again to active struggle by Prof. Tyndall's 
Address have engaged the attention of liberal divines, and the 
pages of this Review bear witness to the readiness and ability 
with which the exponents of a spiritual philosophy in that coun- 
try have stepped to the front to defend the outworks of religion. 
Our congregations and our reading public would not have become 
as wearied of the subject as we fear they are, if it had been 
oftener treated with the vigour and freshness with which Mr. 
Calthorp, in his paper on “ Religion and Science,” urges the 
conclusions of Evolutionism, or with the breadth and candour 
with which these inferences are opposed by Dr. Thomas Hill, who, 
while modestly disclaiming the title of a scientific man, displays 
in his essays on “ Geometrical Instinct”’ and “ Chance and Ave- 
rage,’ no less than in that devoted exclusively to the examina- 
tion of Prof. Tyndall's Belfast Address, not only his well-known 
capacity for close thought and clear statement, but a very con- 
siderable mastery of the facts of scientific observation. The same 
qualities are remarkable in the more sustained effort of Mr. Bixby, 
who, in an essay on “Similarities of Religious and Physical 
Knowledge,” labours to shew that the inductions upon which 
Theism may be intellectually established are not only scienti- 
fically valid, but are supported by close analogies in the proce- 
dure of the logic of science. Among the literary and biographical 
articles, that of Mr. R. E. Thompson, entitled “The Shoemaker 
of Gorlitz,” bears the palm. It is rich in bibliographical research 
and appreciative analysis of thought; and even for those who 
have not learned to regard the philosophy of Jacob Bohme with 
any sympathetic interest, it sets forth in most attractive guise 
the life of a real hero of hard living and deep thinking. We 
are glad to have our own estimate of Mr. Thompson’s essay 
confirmed by the judgment of an expert in the literature of 
mysticism, who pronounces it to be on the whole the best account 
of Béhme to be found in our language. Of the sermons which 
appear in the numbers before us, that of Mr. Howard J. Brown, 
on “ Modern Superstition,” pleases us most: it is, however, a 
little invidious to draw distinctions when all are above the 
average of published discourses. Among the shorter reviews of 
books and events which appear at the end of each number, we 
are glad to find notices by a competent hand of the current theo- 
logical literature of Germany ; while, in the March number, Prof. 
Ezra Abbot furnishes a very useful and appreciative resumé of 
the critical labours of Tischendorf. England finds a worthy r« 
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presentative in Mr. J. Estlin Carpenter, whose interesting paper 
on the religious influence of the writings of George Eliot leads 
us to hope that he will often desert severer studies for essays in 
contemporary literature. 

It is with great pleasure that we call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that the left wing of the Protestant Church 
of France is no longer a “ silent sister” in the household of libe- 
ral faith and critical research. The cessation of the ‘“ Revue de 
Theologie” at the end of 1869 was a loss not only to the cause 
of free theology, but to the literature of Europe. ‘The “ Disciple 
de Jesus Christ,” which was brought to a temporary standstill by 
the siege of Paris, was re-commenced at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war by its editor, the venerable Martin-Paschoud, but 
only survived through a few numbers. In “La Libre Recherche” * 
we welcome not only the appearance of a worthy successor to the 
periodicals we have mentioned, but the re-appearance in its lists 
of contributors of names which had been identified with them, 
such as those of Coquerel, Nicolas, Pécaut, Bost, Leblois and 
Collins. M. D. Charruaud is the editor, and the magazine appears 
on the 30th of each month. We regret that our space does not 
permit us to notice at length some of the articles which have 
been already contributed. We must content ourselves with 
pointing out one or two of special note. M. Nicolas discusses 
the various theories which have been offered to account for the 
analogies between Platonism and Christian doctrine, and in a 
longer essay gives an interesting study of the Republic of Plato. 
“The Future of Theology” and “ Religion and Science” derive 
fresh interest under the skilled hand of M. Leblois; the latter 
paper is a defence of a religion in harmony with science, against 
the finality of church authority. M. Collins commences a Life 
of Paul, which is valuable and interesting not only from the 
competence with which the author treats the vexed questions 
involved, but from his copious references to the recent and 
“epoch-making” work of Straatman. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant critical work connected with ‘La Libre Recherche” is the 
reproduction in French by M. Chavannes of the substance of 
Prof. Scholten’s work on the “Oldest Gospel.”t We would 
earnestly recommend this lucid specimen of the higher construc- 
tive criticism of the New Testament to those who having learned, 
perhaps from the author of “Supernatural Religion,” that our 
two first Gospels are not the books that Papias knew, now only 


* La Libre Recherche. Publiée sous la direction de D. Charruaud. 30 Aout, 
1874, &e. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. London: Williams and Norgate 


+ Het Oudste Evangelie. Leiden, 1868 
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wonder what they are. But there is plenty of literary food in 
this magazine for other than critical readers: the biographical 
articles on Benjamin Franklin and Rowland Williams are singu- 
larly interesting. We have the melancholy knowledge that the 
editor of “ La Libre Recherche” has hard work before him, and 
the support of all friends of liberal and scholarly religious thought 
is urgently needed. It were pity indeed if, through lack of 
extraneous help, the courageous effort of a few earnest reformers 
should fail, and the first year of this Review prove also the last. 
J. E. O. 


4, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Though “ The Keys of the Creeds”* is only a small volume, 
it is one which it is difficult to characterize in a small space. 
The writer is a Roman Catholic priest, who was formerly an 
Anglican clergyman ; he addresses a series of letters to a Pro- 
testant lady who appears to be feeling difficulties about the foun- 
dations of religious faith. His object is to shew how adhesion 
to “the Church” is compatible with the private rejection of all 
that is generally understood to be Christian belief, the creed 
being received in an esoteric sense. He says: “I conscientiously 
remained an officiating priest of the Catholic Church, even while 
convinced that the authority and doctrines of the Church are 
founded altogether in what would commonly be regarded as an 
illusion” (p. 7). His plan is to arrive at the doctrines of the 
creed by metaphysical reasoning from the nature and powers of 
man. How far he considers God to have an objective existence, 
or whether he regards the Deity as simply “the ideal” of man’s 
highest conceptions, is not clear. “I deny neither God nor 
revelation nor immortality. But I assert that every doctrine of 
the system called Christianity can be arrived at by the natural 
mind and faculties of man” (p. 180). His system is broadly 
eclectic, for he adopts the “ Nirvana” of the Buddhist, and makes 
great use of the theory that the history of Christ, and to some 
extent that of Paul, are solar myths. “You have demanded of 
me the Keys of the Creeds. I gave you before the key to their 
moral side, in the worship of perfection. I give you now the 
key to their physical side. It is the worship of the sun” (p. 60). 
The manner in which he explains the Trinity, the worship of 
the Virgin, &c., is more ingenious than satisfactory. The mind 
that can find “rest and peace” in his system must be curiously 
constituted : it seems to take away all reality from religion, and 


* The Keys of the Creeds. London: Triibner 1875 
VOL. X11. 2H 
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to retain a mere shadow, encumbered nevertheless with many 
subtleties. But the most painful impression left by the book is 
the picture it gives of an intellectual man presenting to the people 
at large a set of teachings which have to himself a totally differ- 
ent meaning from that in which they are generally understood. 
Surely it is not a true representation of the prevailing state of 
mind among the priests of his Church when he states : “ Eccle- 
siastical councils, synods, congresses and convocations, are far too 
wary to proclaim to the outside world the nature of the criterion 
or canon whereby they determine the truth or falsehood of any 
doctrine. If any of their members shew themselves so unsophis- 
ticated as to appeal to the Bible, they are covertly laughed at as 
simpletons, and overruled by the others who are in the secret, 
and who proceed to their decision on principles unsuspected by 
the worshippers of a text..... Whenever you wish to check one 
of these decisions, all you have to do is to take the broadest pos- 
sible view of human nature, project it in your imagination into 
the infinite, and regard it as divested of limitations” (p. 181). 
“Commonplace Reflections on Orthodoxy’’* fully justifies the 
first word in its title. It is one of those rash and crude attacks 
on prevalent religious beliefs and usages which can only do harm. 
The writer seeks to substitute reason and civilization for faith 
and worship, denies the existence of a natural conscience, ridi 
cules the idea of moral responsibility, and inveighs against dogma 
in a tone offensively dogmatic. No doubt he sometimes makes 
an effective point in his attacks on Christianity as popularly pro- 
fessed, but the total absence of calm thought and candid judgment 
renders the pamphlet scarcely worth these few lines of notice. 
The Rev. B. W. Savilet enters into an elaborate argument 
to shew that the distinctive doctrines and ceremonies of High 
Church are inconsistent with the teachings of the primitive 
Church, as exhibited in the New Testament and in the writings 
of the first centuries. His volume may be regarded as a fair 
statement of the case on behalf of the Evangelical section of the 
Church. It contains copious quotations from the current Church 
literature of the day, as found in sermons, speeches, and the 
correspondence columns of religious journals. The whole work, 
indeed, is more in the tone of newspaper controversy than in that 
of scholarly argument. The style is slovenly and sonietimes 
inaccurate to an extent that not even hasty composition renders 
excusable. The promise made in the preface as to the gentle 
* Commonplace Reflections on Orthodoxy. London: Tribner. 1875. 
+ The Primitive and Catholic Faith in relation to the Church of England. 
by the Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile, M.A. London: Longmans. 1875. 
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and loving spirit in which the controversy will be conducted 
appears to be forgotten before the end of the work. While 
successful in exposing the weak points of his adversaries, the 
writer does not perceive the rejoinder to which he exposes him- 
self. He is indignant at the want of Christian charity in those 
who would exclude pious men from the Christian fold because 
they do not belong to “the Church ;” but he is on his side 
equally ready to exclude those whom he considers not to hold 
sound doctrine, as bitter against “ Popery” as the most vehement 
sacramentalist can be against “ Protestantism.” 

The new volume of Dr. D’Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion* contains two books, the former treating of the reformation 
in Scotland, the other commencing the account of Calvin and his 
work. The characteristics with which readers of the previous 
volumes are familiar will be found to their full extent here. 
The second part of this volume is especially interesting, as it is 
evidently written with an absorbing interest in its subject-matter, 
and enters into the fullest detail as to the opinions and actions 
of the great Reformer. It ends with the year 1540; and we 
regret to find by the Preface that the final chapter of this section, 
which was to contain an estimate of the work and influence of 
Calvin in Christendom, was left uncompleted when the author 
died. There are materials, however, for two other volumes. It 
is impossible in a mere notice to enter on any consideration of 
the historical and theological questions suggested by such a work 
as this. 

The appearance of a third edition of a single sermon, preached 
towards the close of the last century, may seem to need some 
explanation. In republishing his father’s University sermon,t 
Mr. J. R. D. Beste claims for it an historical interest in connec- 
tion with subsequent changes within the Church of England, 
and would vindicate for its author the position of a “morning 
star” of the Tractarian movement. The sermon, which made 
noise enough in its day, is a bold appeal to the clergy to main- 
tain, and use for purposes of discipline, their inalienable power 
of remitting and retaining sins. To it are prefixed, “ Autobio- 
graphical Notes, shewing who the Preacher was ;” while a “ Third 
Part” continues his life up to the period of his admission into 
the Catholic Church. In these reminiscences (written, we pre- 


* History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By the Rev. 
J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Translated by William L. R. Cates. Vol. VI. 
Scotland, Switzerland, Geneva. London: Longmans. 1875. 

‘+ A Sermon on Priestly Absolution, preached before the University of Oxford, 
on Sunday, Nov. 24, 1793. By the Rev. Henry Digby Beste, M.A., &c. Third 
Edition, with Notes, &e. London: Longmans. 1874. 
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sume, about 1829) the author gives, in a quaint and pleasant 
conversational style, sketches of his early days, and of Oxford as 
he knew it, when the creed of many dignitaries in Church and 
University might have been expressed, as was that of one of Mr. 
Beste’s fellow-collegians, in the words, “ Here we be ;” while in 
his notices of the contemporary relations of Catholics and Pro- 
testants in this country there occur some controversial buns-mots 
that ought not to be quite forgotten. 

Mr. Gardiner presents us with a “ Life of Christ”* in a cento 
from the four Gospels, framed, as he states at the beginning, 
upon the plan given by Bishop Ellicott in his Hulsean Lectures. 
The execution of the work is neat and accurate. But we gravely 
doubt the wisdom of all such labour as tends to obliterate fun- 
damental differences of origin, character and contents, the recog- 
nition of which is a necessary condition of the intelligent reading 
of the Gospels. To make a monotessaron is to make a fifth 
Gospel. The observant student who reads such a compilation 
as Mr. Gardiner’s will feel at every step a jarring sense of incon- 
gruity, occasioned by the startling juxtaposition of materials 
which are recognized as having distinct significance in their 
proper places, but only confound each other and bewilder the 
reader when forced into novel combinations. Instances of this 
kind abound ; perhaps the most striking examples are found in 
the strangely composite account of the crucifixion, which includes 
six “ words” as spoken by Jesus while on the cross ; and in the 
narrative of the appearances of Jesus after death, which here 
amount to ten or eleven in number. Irreconcilable differences, 
especially with regard to the scene of these manifestations, appa 
rently place no stumbling-block in the way of the compiler; the 
disciples, already at Tiberias, go away into Galilee, and are com- 
manded, a few lines below, not to depart from Jerusalem. 

“Supernatural Religion” + has reached a sixth edition, to which 
is prefixed a Preface of 83 pages, in which the writer deals with 
some of his critics, and especially with Dr. Lightfoot. It hardly 
falls within our province to review this controversy, and there is 
the less need as the Preface is largely taken up with the debate 
as to the Ignatian Epistles, all the conclusions as to which are so 
fundamentally uncertain as to make the points at issue of very 
little practical importance.—“ Liberal Christianity, by a Broad- 





* The Life of Christ. Selections from the Gospels chronologically arranged, 
with Supplementary Notices from Parallel Passages. By the Rev. Robert B. 
Gardiner, M.A. London: Longmans. 1874. 

+ Supernatural Religion : an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation 
Two vols. Sixth Edition, revised. London: Longmans. 1875 
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church Nonconformist,”* is a thoughtful little pamphlet, from 
which we should infer not only a genuine religious spirit in the 
author, but a wide and thorough acquaintance with the spiritual 
signs of the times. In vivid and well-chosen terms he describes 
the characteristics of the liberal Christianity which is slowly 
being developed, with more or less distinctness, in all churches, 
and predicts its final triumph over sectarian limitations. We 
cordially recommend it to our readers—Mr. Washington Moon, 
in his “Common Errors in Speaking and Writing,’+ adduces no 
few amusing instances of loose writing and looser talk. It is 
more to our purpose to note that he enumerates many trivial 
but obvious grammatical errors in the authorized version of the 
Bible, which it is to be hoped the present revisers will purge 
away. 

We are glad to see that Dr. Vance Smith’s little work, “The 
Spirit and the Word of Christ,” t has so soon attained a second 
and enlarged edition. Readers of Mr. Kenrick’s article in our 
last number, on the true signification of John viii. 58, will find 
at the end of Dr. Smith’s volume a long and interesting note, in 
which a somewhat different view is taken. The following passage 
affords a fair sample of the work (p. 120): 

‘“¢ Before all things,’ the Sprrir or Curist! And what this was, 
and is, it requires no detailed exposition to set forth. Christian men 
are everywhere agreed as to its most vital and characteristic qualities. 
It is the spirit of truth and justice and fidelity to the sense of duty ; of 
love and goodwill between man and man ; of humble faith and reliance 
upon God. It is this, manifested in practical obedience and well- 
doing, in self-renunciation and sympathy for the afflicted and suffering. 
It is tender compassion for the sinner, combined with an earnest 
intolerance of untruth, hypocrisy and formality, in religion, as in 
everything else. It is the spirit of prayer and upward aspiration 
towards the Universal Father, of unfailing submission to the Holy 
Will and devout trust in the unseen heaven; while at last, as the 
result and crown of all, it is a perfect readiness, even in the moment 
of supreme agony and death, to commit every interest and care of 
earthly life into the hands of God,—not forgetting, withal, to return 
good for evil, blessing and forgiveness for injury and scorn, as shewn 
in that memorable prayer, ‘ Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.’” 


* Liberal Christianity. By a Broad-church Nonconformist. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1875. 

+ Common Errors in Speaking and Writing. By G@. Washington Moon. 
London : Hatchards. 1875. 

+ The Spirit and the Word of Christ, and their Permanent Lessons. By 
G. Vance Smith, D.D., Ph.D. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 1875. 
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This book* is the fifth volume of the Theological Translation 
Fund Library, and the subscribers will be glad to find that 
this issue is complete in one volume, so that they will not 
have to wait one or two years for its continuation. Bleek’s Lec- 
tures on the Apocalypse are well known to be one of his most 
satisfactory works, and one in which his mild conservatism has 
been without prejudicial effect. We have first a chapter on the 
general contents of the Apocalypse, describing its arrangement 
and unfolding its plan. This is followed by a history of the use 
of the book in the Church, which presents the wondering reader 
with a strange tale of fantastic interpretations, whose sole merit 
will probably be admitted to be the completeness with which 
they dispose of one another. Then come discussions on the 
purport and object of the book, its unity, date and author, the 
meaning of its employment of visions, and on its canonicity. 
Bleek believes it to be all the work of the Presbyter John, in 
whose existence he has implicit confidence, and to have been 
written about the first year of the reign of the Emperor Vespa- 
sian. He gives the book quite a secondary rank in the New 
Testament, observing that its attempt to determine closely the 
date of the future coming of the Lord and the appearance of his 
kingdom on earth is at variance with the express statement of 
Christ. The latter half of the volume is taken up with a trans- 
lation and running commentary which seems full and accurate. 
The translation into English reads tolerably smoothly, though it 
is not equal to that of Kuenen’s Religion of Israel. We have 
had no opportunity of comparing it with the original. One 
serious defect is the absence of distinctive headings to the pages, 
or marginal indications of the passage or subject under consider- 
ation. This will certainly impair its value as a book of reference, 
especially as it contains no index and only a very meagre table 
of contents. The work itself is throughout rational and scientific 
in its tone and exhaustive in its treatment, and though some 
might possibly think that there are other books, translations of 
which are more urgently needed by liberal thinkers, we may at 
any rate congratulate ourselves on having at last a standard work 
on the subject. 

Theological students who are not sufficiently at home in Ger- 
man to read Dr. Baur’s work on St. Paul in the original, are to 


* Dr. Friedrich Bleek’s Lectures on the Apocalypse. Edited by Lic. Th. 
Hossbach. Translated from the German. Edited by Samuel Davidson, D.D. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1875. 
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be congratulated on the appearance of this volume.* The trans- 
lator had a really difficult task before him, and he has performed 
it with a good degree of success. No reasonable person will 
expect a translation of a profound German theological inquiry to 
read like Macaulay’s History of England: Mr. Menzies’ transla- 
tion of Baur’s “ Paulus” will meet all reasonable expectations in 
point of ease and intelligibility. We have compared it in several 
places with the original, and found it generally accurate. Here 
and there the meaning of the original has been missed, and slight 
slips occur which can be remedied in a second edition. Under 
the editorship of Dr. Davidson, and with translators of approved 
efficiency, this series promises well for the future. 

If the coming rising race must pull all the world and all its 
pretty stories and religions to pieces to see how they were made, 
it makes a great difference who superintends and conducts the 
operation. Isaac Walton’s way of putting his hook through a 
live frog was without doubt preferable to that of ruder and less 
poetical anglers. The author of the “Childhood of the World” 
evinces in his new workt the same high feeling which made its 
predecessor so popular. He uncovers the supposed roots of sacred 
things beautifully and in an elevated mood. About that there 
can be no question: the question is, whether the sciences of 
ethnology and mythology are sufficiently established to become 
a part of popular knowledge ; and, again, whether the world has 
grown so prosaic that our children must pull out the wing fea- 
thers of their poetic fancies.—It is a good sign that orthodox 
people are beginning to say without reserve, that “the dogma 
of the everlasting duration of future punishment and suffering 
is repugnant to all right conceptions of the Divine attributes.” 
At the same time, we cannot approve either the view of the Bible 
or the exegesis which issue in the theory advocated by our author} 
and many semi-orthodox teachers of the day, that immortality 
is conferred only on believers in Christ.—* Regeneration” § is a 
book of “sound” and vigorous orthodoxy, and especially of honest 


* Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ: his Life and Work, his Epistles and 
his Doctrine. By Dr. Ferdinand Christian Baur. Translated from the German 
by Rev. A. Menzies. Vol II. Theological Translation Fund Library. London 
Williams and Norgate. 1875. 

+ The Childhood of Religions : embracing a Simple Account of the Birth and 
Growth of Myths and Legends. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S., Author of “ The 
Childhood of the World.” London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1875. 

t The Soul: is it in its own Nature Immortal? an Essay. By a Layman. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1875. 

§ Regeneration. By the late Rev. William Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow. With 
an Introductory Sketch by the Rev. John Ker, D.D., Glasgow. London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 1875. 
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practical godliness. The orthodoxy will do no harm, and: the 
sane, strong morality can do only good. Is it in Scotland only 
that preachers dare say, “ Deal gently, I claim of you, with the 
silly youth whom the practised harlot has ensnared ; but let the 
curse of Christ be poured in full flow upon the head of the praying 
cheat” ?—Dr. Isaac Ashe* endeavours to prove the divine origin 
of his Christianity by shewing that it is repugnant to man’s 
heart and feelings.—Mr. Wicksteed’s account of the Protestant 
Churches of Hollandt is exceedingly interesting, and is full of 
instruction for our times. 





* The Divine Origin of Christianity: being the Essay to which was awarded 
the Ryan Prize in the University of Dublin. By Isaac Ashe, A.B., Ch.M. and 
M.D., T.C.D., &c. Dublin: Hodges, Foster and Co. 1875. 

+ The Ecclesiastical Institutions of Holland, treated with special reference 
to the Position and Prospects of the Modern School of Theology. A Report 
presented to the Hibbert Trustees, and published by their direction. By Philip 
H. Wicksteed, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1875. 





Note To Mr. Cueyne’s ARTICLE, IN LAST NumBer, “ON A 


DispuTeED PrRopHECY IN GENESIS.” 


P. 304, line 3 from foot, for ‘‘ such a rendering as @ amoéxecrac in Gen. xlix. 
10,” ‘read, ‘‘ the majority of Jewish and early Christian interpretations of 
the Old Testament.” 

P. 306, line 5, it has been suggested to the writer that it would be clearer if 
for ‘‘ dominion” were read ‘‘ sceptre.”’ 
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